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Editor's note: Many institutions today are trying to improve their offer- 

ings for the professional education of teachers. The author describes an 
®@ attempt to provide a better program for the professional education of 

teachers at the University of Wisconsin. 

UNDERGRADUATES at the University of Wisconsin who wish to become 
high-school teachers must satisfy certain pre-education sequences designed to 
insure their acquaintance with fundamental subject matter in English, natural 
science, history and social science. They must satisfy certain physical health 
requirements, pass certain speech tests, and maintain a good grade point 
average in all their work but especially so in their major subjects. They 
must, before receiving the University Teachers Certificate, have completed 
one major of approximately 30 semester hours and two minors of approxi- 
mately 15 semester hours each. Finally, they must take 18 semester hours 
in specified courses in Education and Educational Methods during their 
junior and senior years. These requirements and the manner in which they 
are administered result in a rather high degree of selection of candidates 
for teaching. Judged scholastically that selection has been sufficient over a 
period of years to keep the students of the School of Education at the top 
of all the schools and colleges in the University. 

The courses in Education are offered by the Departments of Education 
and Educational Methods, two closely related divisions of the School of 
Education. The Department of Education is responsible in whole or in part 
for courses making up 11 of the required 18 semester hours. The Depart- 
ment of Educational Methods is responsible for the remaining 7 hours. The 
present article will deal mainly with the way in which the Department of 
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Education is now trying to discharge its responsibility for the 11 semester 
hours allotted to it. 

Traditional among the courses required of all prospective teachers 
have been those called The Principles of Secondary Education and Th 
Psychology and Practice of Teaching. Other courses taken by students in the 
School of Education in the past have been elective. Usually one or two men 
taught each of the required courses to classes of from 100 to 250 students 
These men exercised complete control over the courses and conducted them 
in accordance with their own lights and speech facilities. For the most par 
the rest of the staff paid no heed to them except as occasional objects of 
deprecatory humor. The rest of the staff merely suffered undergraduates and 
felt that their own missions were to the graduates, the future advancers o 
educational science. It came to be the custom to bequeath the two required 
courses to the latest arrivals on the staff. Even so, during the twenties and 
thirties, there was considerable tinkering and experimentation in respec 
to the undergraduate program in education. There were efforts to integrate 
it within itself and to integrate it with the actual demands of teaching 
Things were discovered and ideas formed in connection with such efforts 
which did prove valuable when a more thorough overhauling was started 
three years ago. 

The distinction of this recent revision of the program in Education fo: 
undergraduates over previous alterations and amendments has been the 
vigorous participation of the whole staff. The results to date are depart 
mental results and not effects produced by two or three devoted innovators 
or by a committee appointed to relieve the staff of an annoyance. This fact 
may help explain why the changes made have not been as striking as m 
are proposing today. But it also explains why the whole department con 
tinues to support changes and to take part in making them work. 

The procedure followed in starting the general revision of the unde: 
graduate program something over three years ago was a simple and familiar 
one. A general committee was appointed to draw up a set of recommenda 
tions. This committee was fairly large, consisting of five members of th 
senior staff of the Department of Education and three members of the stati 
of the Department of Educational Methods, namely, the instructors of the 
respective methods courses in Physical Education, Science, and English. This 
committee worked for the greater part of a year to prepare a report. It did 
not work in isolation or allow itself to become a perfunctory approval body 
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semester ‘or propositions drawn up by a chairman. All the members of the Depart- 
ment were involved at one time or another. They were invited to confer 
teachers with the committee frequently and to present written statements of their 
and The views on this, that or the other phase of the program. Everybody was able 
uts in the ‘o know what was going on all the time. The report of the committee was 
two men at last formulated and presented to the department as a whole. It was a 
students omewhat elaborate report which dealt not only with general-principles but 
ted them fered detailed recommendations and specifications for a revised program. 
MOST patt it furnished the subject matter for many long and at times heated depart- 
bjects of mental discussions. Since everyone, however, from the start had had a finger 
hates and in the pie the result of the general debate was a nearly unanimous approval 
incers of f all the essential proposals of the committee. 
required | am going to describe here only that portion of the new program which 
Mies and has to do with the setting up of a series of three core courses in Education 
= required of all candidates for the University Teachers Certificate. These three 
integrate yurses have now been in operation for three semesters. They were sketched 
eaching n broad outline by the revision committee, but have been constructed in 
1 efforts HP detail by sub-committees made up in each case of the four or five men dele- 
} Started gated to conduct them. Since the original outlines proposed by the revision 
ommittee were not made binding upon the sub-committees, the actual 
tion for uirses have diverged a good deal from the initial recommendations. They 
een the have not, however, betrayed the objectives set for them or the guiding 
depart principles agreed to by the department. The detailed planning of these 
hovators uurses has been a continuing affair during the last two years and is still 
his fact going on more or less violently. New outlines have appeared for one or two 
is m ft them each semester and there is no end in sight yet. The course com- 
int con mittees include almost all the members of the staff. Each committee meets 
weekly and occasionally all three meet together. At least once a year the 
under ‘epartment holds a series of meetings in which the course committees give 
familiar in account of themselves and solicit the approval or try to stave off the 


imenda lisapproval of the general body. No outline for one of these courses may 
of te perpetuated without the consent of the department as a whole. 
he stati The three core courses, alloted a total of 11 semester hours, are known 


of the s follows: 
a Ed. 73—The Child: His Nature and His Needs. 
, Ed. 74—The School and Society. 
Ed. 75—The Nature and Direction of Learning. 
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Each of these courses is being conducted by four or five men in respec. 
tive class sections of not more than forty students. It has been said by some 
in the discussions that if the professed concern of the department about 
curricular integration were genuine it would not have adopted a three course 
program. It would, they say, have called for a continuous course in educa- 
tion in which there would have been one approach and one central organiz 
ing theme. This integrating center might have been either the child or 
society or learning. Whatever the choice, the other factors in teaching here 
recognized would have been properly subordinated and made contributory 
to the main idea. This has sounded like good theory to most of the staff 
but for many reasons has not seemed a feasible thing. An experiment along 
such a line may be set up next year. Meanwhile integration is being served 
in other ways. 

The chief problems which the staff seeks to solve at least partially in 
these courses were recognized and clearly stated in the revision committee's 
report. They are by no means satisfactorily solved yet, nor does anyone think 
they can be solved through the medium of 11 semester hours of work. | 
should like, however, to indicate what those major problems are and the 
extent to which the new courses are attacking them. 


The first problem is that of student guidance. By this 1 mean provision 
for knowing the students in these courses well enough to provide for indi- 
vidual needs and to advise them concerning their futures as teachers. It has 
not been possible as yet to set up any elaborate or specialized service in 
guidance for the students in Education. The function itself, however, is not 
ignored. Perhaps the chief thing which has been done under the new pro- 
gram to afford more opportunity for individual attention is the reduction of 
class size. An instructor used to be absolved from this responsibility when 
he had a class of 150 students to deal with. He cannot be so absolved when 
his class has no more than 30 to 40 students. There is at least the chance 
now for him to deal with students as individuals. The pressure of 
departmental opinion is increasing to make him do so. 

On the side, that is not in connection with these courses, The Schoo! 
of Education is sponsoring a long-time personnel study of the prospective 
teachers. As soon as anything valid comes out of this research project the 
guidance work of the department staff should become more respectable and 
fruitful. 
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The second problem is that of determining best content. In so far as 
‘he core courses continue to be subject matter courses, and they will con- 
‘inue to be such in considerable though lessening measure for some time, 
vhat should be the subject matter? Out of the mass of content known as 
educational science and theory what is relatively the most important for the 
‘ticular students of these courses? This is the problem, I suppose, which 
is most of all causing the continued restlessness of the course committees. 
The successive changes in outlines and syllabi referred to once before reflect 
the effort to find content that will really take hold, that will not be too exten- 
sive for the time allowed or too meagre to challenge scholastic effort, and 
that logically belongs to the specific courses. There is no question being 
raised about the central themes of these courses. Prospective teachers need 
to know about the child, society, and learning; but what is there about these 
natters that they can really acquire in 11 semester hours? 


The evolution of the course outlines is marked by a steady reduction of 
the number of topics treated and the gradual expansion of a few that show 
romise or profit. I cannot present these outlines here, but I may indicate 
the present headlines in them. Education 73 (The Child: His Nature and 
His Needs) presents three units: 1) Intellectual Abilities and Their De- 


velopment, 2) Physical Development, Motor Development and Health, 3) 
social and Emotional Development. The major references are books by 
Brooks, Curti, Gesell, Jersild, Thom, Partridge, Pressey, Prescott, and Zachry. 
Education 74 (The School and Society) contains four units: 1) Bird's Eye 
View of the American School System and an Introduction to Cornmunity 
Study, 2) The Organization and Administration of American Education, 3) 
The Teaching Profession in the United States Today, and 4) Social Con- 
litions and Problems as they Influence and are Influenced by Education. The 

c references are in standard histories of education; The publications of 
the Advisory Committee on Education of the Educational Policies Commis- 
ion, of the American Youth Commission; The Public Affairs Pamphlets; 
in books by Myers and Williams, A. A. Douglass, Cook, Elsbree, E. L. 
Thorndike, Lynd and Lynd, Hanna; and in various bulletins and reports 
ot Wisconsin state commissions and departments. Education 75 (The 
Nature and Direction of Learning) has four units: 1) An Overview of the 


Course, 2) The Planning of Learning Experiences, 3) Directing Learning 


Experiences, 4) Evaluating Learning Experiences. The chief references are 
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in books by Frederick, Ragsdale and Salisbury, Schorling, F. A. Butler. 
Thayer et al., R. A. Davis, and Wrightstone. 


The determination of best content, after all, hinges on another problem 
which I am giving as the third on the list. This is the problem of introdu 
ing active and functional learning experiences into the core curriculum. The 
Department of Education at the University of Wisconsin may not object 
to designating its courses as general and theoretical but it certainly would 
not agree that these courses need not very positively affect the practice of 
teaching. In short, the department wants its work to count on the job. It 
clings to its respect for and belief in the science and theory of education 
but only because it also believes that the actual improvement of teaching 
hangs on these things. It admits being disillusioned as to the carry-over of 
theory to practice in the past, but remains hopeful of still being able to 
overcome this discrepancy. The problem as at present seen is one of getting 
students to do things, to go places, and to see sights that will be interesting 
mentally stimulating, and highly relevant both to the understanding of edu 
cational principles and to the task of the teacher in a modern school. Th: 
increasing use of audio-visual aids, of class panels, forums, symposia, and 
debates, of committee studies and reports, of demonstrations, is one line < 
development in these courses. Another is the institution of field trips t 
communities, to schools, and to other institutions. Another is student par 
ticipation in the supervision or conduct of extra-curricular activities in Madi 
son schools, of youth organizations, and of various social welfare agencies 
in the city. Still another is the carrying on of case studies of school pupils 
and of school communities. And there is, of course, the traditional activity 
known as practice teaching, which in its various forms continues to be per 
haps the most profitable learning experience of all. Each of the three core 
courses is developing its own set of such doings and undergoings and seck 
ing to utilize them for enlarging professional understanding and apprecia 
tion. If certain technical skills are promoted by such means, all well anc 
good, but the major responsibility of these courses is the cultivation o! 
educational intelligence. These out-of-class learning experiences are de 
veloping so rapidly and proving so beneficial that already one member 0! 
the staff is devoting a large amount of time to their specific supervisior 
Probably out of all this will come, as I implied a moment ago, the solutior 
of the problem of best content. The best content will be that which bes: 
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interprets and expands the significance of these active and first-hand contacts 
with youth, the school and other social realities. 


A fourth problem has already been suggested by much of the foregoing 
statement. It is that of cultivating thinking in the field of education. In these 
core courses the prevailing staff slogan is, “Make "em use their heads.”” The 
anced for real and germane experience is granted and being more fully met, 
but that is not enough. Unless students can be induced to exercise the much 
lauded but usually quiescent higher mental processes in respect to this ex- 
perience the final outcomes are not going to be very satisfactory. We have 
neither the time, the facilities, nor the patience at the University of Wis- 
onsin to turn out “‘trained”’ teachers. Our best bet, as we see it, is to turn 
out teachers who have some training, some breadth of pedagogical and social 
experience, and a fairly well established habit of looking an educational 
problem in the face without collapsing or reaching for the rule book. With 
this in mind, therefore, the committees have organized most of their units 
around problems, large and small. Students are not expected to work out 
all the answers nor to look all of them up in the books. There is possibly 
a shocking disposition on the part of some of the instructors to neglect final 
answers altogether. If the problem raises genuine discussion, if it calls up 
past experience, and stimulates toward new experience, some of the staff at 
least are willing to call it a day’s work. On the whole the men teaching 
these courses are increasingly trying to make data and experiences available 
to students and then holding them to persistent thought about significances. 
There has been a noticeable decline during the last two years in the demand 
for the memorizing of either facts or principles. How far this ought to go 
no one now ventures to say. It has already done away with formal lectures 
and transformed many of the class hours into town meetings of the air. 


An aspect of this problem of getting students to think in education 1s 
that of devising appropriate instruments and methods of evaluation. Those 
who have proceeded on the assumption that one may conduct a problem 
solving course for a semester and then check the results by a fact recognition 
or recall examination now admit their error. But the alternatives thus far 
seen are somewhat terrifying to our professors of education. The construc- 
tion of objectives tests for the measurement of thought power in these courses 
itself poses such an expenditure of thought power that most of the staff 
quail at the prospect. The use of adequately long essay tests for the same 
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purpose presents the devastating necessity of reading and analyzing moun 
tains of blue books. Really the pleasure one realizes in getting pupils to 
think is largely neutralized by the toil and pain of finding out whether o, 
not they have thought. Obviously we need a machine for this. 

There is finally a fifth problem faced in this new program which 
probably includes all the others and is the one which started all the trouble 
It is the problem of integration. If all the foregoing difficulties were success 
fully met, I suppose we could snap our fingers at this dragon. If instructor 
can know their students, if they can determine the best course content on 
the basis of what real experiences demand, if they can find learning activities 
which will call forth effort and encourage concentration, and if they can get 
students to see the connection between the child, the community, the learn 
ing process and teaching, what more is needed? In so far as they succeed in 
these respects they have promoted integration. Beyond attempting to do 
these things the staff has seriously sought its own integration. The whol 
process of revision which I have described has done much to bring thi 
about. The extension of this process to the graduate program has had 
similar effect, although the practical results there are not yet as fully appre 
hended by the whole department as in the case of the undergraduat 
revision. It is not difficult to forsee the integrative possibilities of the ne 
graduate set-up, however, when I report that one of the core courses 
level is being constructed and taught by a curriculum expert and a super 
vision specialist, a second by a psychologist and a sociologist, a third | 
practicing administrator and a theoretical authority, and a fourth by a psych 
logist and a measurement man. The integration of the education curriculun 


may be expected to keep pace with the integration of the education stati 


It is, of course, recognized that the integration of the work in educat 
is only a small part of the needed integration in the preparation of teacher 
When it is in some respectable degree achieved, however, the educatiot 
generalists at the University of Wisconsin feel that they can approach th 
colleagues in methods and especially their colleagues in Letters and Sciet 
with much more hope of getting somewhere with them on the 


| 
problem 
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Something also is hoped for by the Department of Education 


etforts being made to determine how our graduates are doing in the held 


The personnel study referred to earlier is extending itself now into 
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hools where our products are producing. A plan of school visitation also 
as been subsidized which permits each of the men in education to visit a 


number of high schools during the year in company with a member of one 
f the academic departments. Such pairs look up the University teachers in 


i Us 


-ach school visited, confer with them, advise them, and report to the School 
f Education what they have found out. Incidentally they achieve a con- 

iderable integration themselves on these trips. 
| am sorry not to be able to describe the current efforts of the depart- 
nent to develop a more sensible graduate program. This enterprise, how 
is not so far along as the one I have detailed and it may be just as 


yee, 


well not to publicize it before it shows a little more what its worth may be. 
Possibly, too, the straightening out of the tangles in the undergraduate prepa- 
ration of teachers is a more important matter. We often say so at the 
University of Wisconsin, for it is in this area that integration seems to be 


st needed 





THE INTEGRATED COURSE IN THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
EDUCATION AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EpwarRD H. REISNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Editor's note: One hears much these days in curriculum discussions 
about the core curriculum. The author describes a core curriculum for the 
professional education of teachers at the graduate level. 


THE integrated course known as Educational Foundations grew out of 
a concrete problem situation in Teachers College. For years there had been 
a requirement that every candidate for the Master's degree should have taken 
eight points of the thirty-two called for, in what has recently come to bx 
named the Division of the Foundations of Education. Practically, this meant 
three courses chosen out of the history of education, the philosophy of edi 
cation, educational psychology, educational sociology, educational econom 
and comparative education. 

The requirement of so-called ‘general’ courses reflected the idea ¢! 
the Master's degree in Teachers College should not be a narrow, technica 
degree, devoted entirely to professional specialization. On the contrary, it 
was expected that the total experience leading to the degree should contain 
broadening elements—that which would lead the student to see his profes 
sional work in relationship to the society in which it was to be carried on 
and as dealing with a system of social and individual values which were 
to be fostered by his activity as teacher or school administrator. In the earl) 


years of the College, this broadening experience was thought to be provided 


through courses in the history and philosophy of education and educationa! 
psychology, but as the College expanded in teaching personnel and in offer 
ings many other courses came to be accepted as satisfying the requirement 
so that by 1934-35 when the new integrated course was first undertaken 
a student's program might show a course in the History of Education 
the United States before 1860, one in educational economics and st! 
another in the psychology of adolescence, as adding up to eight points 
the Foundations of Education. 

Under such circumstances it became difficult to show that the cour 
required to be taken in the Foundations of Education were providing th 
student with comprehensive views of education. More and more the : 
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quirement came to seem like an indefensible vested interest enjoyed by a 
(| group of instructors. The problem came to be seen as one either of 


siving up the favored place of the Division of the Foundations of Education 
the Master's program or of finding some way whereby a unified and 


uit 


effective contribution of that Division might be made. 


mM 
Mi 


At this point the instructors in the Foundations of Education were 
facing much the same sort of problem as that which confronts the Liberal 
Arts College in its effort to provide a program of general education. Just as 
n chemistry, physics, history, mathematics, and English, specialization had 
progressed to a point which enforced a selection and a new synthesis of 
materials for the undergraduate course, just so the development of research 
n the field of education had provided a range of highly specialized knowl- 
edge which in that area alone took on the dimensions of a university pro- 

of study and teaching. The very amount and detail of available 
material in the field of education in general and in the field of educational 
foundations in particular made necessary not only a new and sharply selec- 
tive organization, but one patterned with reference to the purpose of the 
original requirement, which was to give a comprehensive and foundational 
view of education to the student on the Master's level. 


At the beginning of the effort to create a new course which could be 
allotted only a small fraction of the amount of student time which the sepa- 
rate courses in the Foundation Fields were absorbing when put together, 
some thought was given to the possibility of recognizing the principle of 
vested interest and allowing each of the several departments of the Division 
of Foundations a certain proportion of the time and work allowed to the 
composite effort. Thus the history of education would be allowed a share, 
also educational sociology, educational psychology, and so forth. However 
it did not require long to see that such a mechanical solution of the problem 
could never result in the unitary and organic experience which it was hoped 
could be created for teachers and students alike. In the end, departmental 
interests and rights were completely subordinated to the needs of a new 
course which, it is true, drew upon the materials and the insights of the 
various departments, but which was independent of and superior to any 
ingle technique of scholarship and which possessed a real and novel 


haracter of its own. 
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Owing to practical considerations it was necessary to organize the new 
course in two semester units, each of which would be measurably indepen 
dent of the other and able to stand on its own. This has introduced a certain 
difficulty of logic since no altogether satisfactory principle of division has 
been found, but a workable organization has been arrived at in an emphasis 
upon education as social process during the first semester and in the second 
upon education as the process of individual growth and adjustment. Perhaps 
it could better be said that in the first semester the approach to the problems 
of education is largely sociological, while in the second the approach is 
psychological and ethical. But no division attempted has been satisfactoril; 
exclusive and the work of each semester has been found to be quite 
interdependent with the other. 


In the first semester an attempt is made at the outset to see education 
in its most comprehensive relationship with the culture. To this end such 
topics as the following are canvassed: the meaning of the culture, the social 
heritage, social institutions, social change, the individual the product of the 
culture, and how the individual, the creature of the culture, can becom: 
creative agent in the further evolution of that culture. The nation, the state 
and the local community are examined as the current effective means of 


operation of the culture upon individuals and the school is seen as th: 
special agency utilized for certain specific purposes which the genera 


pressures of the society can not unaided accomplish 


From this general description and analysis of the culture in relatior 
to education, the course turns to an examination of the culture of the United 
States today, with its tensions and strains, its accepted social traditions and 
its tentative reaching out for new social values. A real effort is made t 
provide at this point some historical perspective for the judgment upon th 
current social scene. It is of course impossible to do this adequately 
satisfactorily but any student who cooperates moderately well ought to gain 
from this historical survey a sense of the kind of world which has developed 
since the discovery of America. Particular attention is given to the expan 
sion of Europe, the development of the new enterprise order based on 
open market and the idea of private profit, the very great development 
applied science or technology in the productive and distributive processes 
the growth of the nation states and the development of modern imperialis™ 
and finally the changes in political control from absolutism and aristocr 
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to democracy and in certain parts of the world the return currently to forms 
absolutism and dictatorship. Incidentally attention is given to the role 


; 
Vi 


played by education in connection with these social changes. 


This historical survey of the Western World during the last five hun- 
dred years is undertaken not in any spirit of antiquarian research nor even 
out of respect for the academic tradition, but because it is recognized as 
essential to an understanding and appreciation of the jumbled current scene 
with so much in it of institutional hold-overs which are no longer smoothly 
functioning in a changed situation and of new social ideas suggested by new 
needs and the barely seen possibilities of institutional arrangements which 

yet to be created. This historical introduction is really intended to 
mroduce something, which in this case is the analysis of the current social 
scene in the United States, and if any part of this whole tends to be slighted 
t is the historical survery rather than the picture of the present. 


A substantial unit of the first semester's work deals with attempts at 
readjustment and proposals for reconstruction in the economic and social 
organization of the United States. Conservative and progressive proposals 
are alike given respectful consideration although it is no secret that the 
instructors tend to the progressive rather than to the reactionary viewpoints 
and social philosophies. It is barely possible that the New Deal Plus is more 
sympathetically presented than the social platform of the National 

ssociation of Manufacturers. 

All this preoccupation with the current social scene is preparatory to 
the attempt to evaluate the function of organized public education in a 
rapidly changing social order and to bring up for consideration a number 
of questions which are bound to arise in the circumstances of American life 
and education today. Shall teachers indoctrinate for devotion to country and 

democracy? To what extent should teachers be free to teach what they 
consider to be the truth? Shall the schools be used to enforce acceptance 
of the status quo or shall they be employed to develop critical attitudes 
toward unsatisfactory institutional arrangements and open-mindedness to so- 
cial change? And so one might greatly extend the list of pertinent and 
significant questions regarding the functioning of public education which 
come up against the background of current social tension and political 


controversy. 
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Such is the pattern of ideas which is followed in the work of the firy 
semester of Educational Foundations—otherwise known as Education 200f; 
It is an experience made up of anthropology, sociology, economics, histor 
art, social psychology, political philosophy, and ethical idealism as thes 
measures of human life and values establish the setting within which educa 
tion operates and prescribe the functions which education is called upop 
to perform. . 

Since Educational Foundations is a required course for the Masters 
Degree provision must be made for the instruction of considerable number 
of students. For that reason the course has always operated in at least four 
sections during both the regular year and the Summer Session. For each 
section there is a panel of instructors ranging upward from three but usuall) 
numbering four and so distributed according to professional interest and 
proficiency as to provide on each panel as great variety as possible. Thus 
each panel is well off to have on it a sociologist, a historian and a psycholo 
gist. As for a philosopher, that goes without saying, for all teachers of 
education qualify as philosophers even as they qualify as economists in this 
day of economic tension. Very frequently, when the subject before the clas 
calls for a degree of special knowledge which no member of the regular 
pane! possesses, some colleague or other properly informed person ts invited 
to participate. 

There is considerable variety exhibited in the way the various panels 
conduct the class work, but all operate within a three hour unit of clas 
time during the regular year. Of this unit, the first hour is usually spent 
in lectures by one or more members of the panel or, if you don’t like the 
word lecture, in ‘extended oral presentation.’ This is followed by an h 
of conference and discussion by small student groups, optimally numbering 
not more than seven, on questions relating to the readings and lectures o! 
the day. The third hour is devoted to reports from the student conference 
groups with free participation of students and members of the panel in any 
discussion or controversy which may develop. 

As a part of his work in the course the student is expected to write 
two term papers of not more than fifteen hundred words on topics relate 
to the course experience 

When the course was first given there was a single syllabus and list 
readings in the preparation of which all the instructors in the division 
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the firs he Foundations of Education had participated and which was used by all 
1 200F, ‘our sections. However at the end of the first year there was some reshuffling 
history if personnel and some experimentation with and modification of the original 
as these yllabus. No panel departed far from the common pattern of topics, but 


h educa there did develop some difference of arrangement and emphasis. After some 
-d_ upon ears of experience with the course the elements of similarity were recognized 
s so preponderant that it seemed not only desirable but possible to prepare 
book of readings for the work of each semester which could be used by 
| sections. By the accident of time relations when the readings project was 
indertaken, it was the book for the second semester which was begun 
ad finished first. Volume II of Readings in the Foundations of Education 
ippeared in time for use in the second semester of the current academic 
ear. Work is going forward on Volume I, which it is expected will be 
wailable for the Summer Session of 1941. 


sycholo ; oe 7 : : . 
” Having tried to indicate the nature of the learning experience and the 


rganization of Education 200Fa, the first semester's work in Educational 
Foundations, it remains to say a word about the subject-matter of Education 
OFb. Since there is now in use for this course a Book of Readings it is 
juite probable that the work of all the sections will follow fairly closely 
he experience mapped out in the book. If this be true, the course will begin 
with an examination of the more significant and influential world-frames or 
philosophies which are operative in the American scene today. For practical 
purposes three such comprehensive outlooks can be identified as (1) the 
raditional world view of Christian theism, (2) the modified theism of 
eighteenth century rationalism and of contemporary Protestant modernism, 
| (3) a naturalistic world-frame which accepts as its primary intellectual 
ates the contemporary scientific description of inorganic, biological and 
uman-social existence. While the approach here is preferably historical, the 
nain objective is to establish the point that there exists among us a variety 
 world-views which are related to and dependent upon different kinds of 
entific authority. The aim is not so much to gain assent to any philosophi- 
il, ethical, and religious viewpoint, as to clarify thinking and reveal the 
il situation within which teachers are compelled to operate. However, 
ere is a real effort made to determine what values we can believe in and 
he realization of which we can work for no matter what differences exist 
ng us as to intellectual frames or philosophies. In this unifying effort 


hers ot 


, on this 
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the concept of democracy is found most serviceable as representing a work 
able system of social and individual values. Incidentally, this acceptance of 
the concept of democracy as the most satisfactory pattern of individual atti 
tudes ties the work of the second semester into the first, in which an © 
panded and deepened conception of democracy is defended as the most 
effective pattern of social organization and functioning 


The second important part of the second semester's work deals with 


the psychological foundations for a mew education” and is subdivided 
into the following topics: the biological approach to psychology, differen: 
contemporary points of view in psychology, the dynamics of behavior, lear: 
ing, language, intelligence, individual differences and personality. All thes 
topics are treated with special reference to the educational insights whi! 
may be drawn out of them. The remaining parts of the course deal respe 
tively with art and the artist, foundations of the curriculum and teaching 
and the administration and control of schools. 

Obviously so comprehensive a list of important educational topics can 
not be treated systematically and fully in a single semester and certainly that 
is not the expectation of this course. Rather all these important aspects o! 
the total educational process are to been together and treated as parts cor 
tributing to a common educational objective. The spirit is neither that ot 
the scientific specialist who is interested only in his facts without reference 
to their professional utility, nor of the practitioner who is riding some hobby 
of method. It is the spirit of the student of education who desires to sec 
the entire process as it is conditioned by its supporting sciences and as 
contributes to the realization of an adequate system of values in a balance 
happy human being. 

Such, then, is Education 200F as it has entered into the life and work 
ot Teachers College since 1934-1935, when it was offered as a course for 
the first time. Is it a success or a failure? Is it here to stay as a desirable 
variant of academic procedure or will it pass away as having been proved 
less efficient as an educative process than the traditional methods which : 
was designed to displace? The answers to these questions are not clear 
particularly to any one who has been identified with the effort to create the 
course and to make it good. However, there are certain statements which 
can be made about the course with fair hope of substantial agreement. On 
of these is that there is much less opposition to the course now than in its 
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first year. The students take the course in large numbers in spite of very 
liberal and easy opportunities of securing exemption from taking it. Many 
students express real enthusiasm for the course and under such circumstances 
as to remove their statements from the category of “polishing the old apple’’. 
Many members of the faculty who do not participate in the course have 
shown their approval of it—an approval which seems to be stronger and 
more general as the years pass and the instructors in 200F become a little 
more sure of their objectives and their procedures. On the other hand there 
are students who do not like the course and who say so and there are 
members of the faculty who have never liked it and show no signs of 
weakening on that point. Perhaps it is significant that the instructors who 
give the course seem to become more deeply committed to it year by year. 
Some of them say they cannot be sure how good 200F is for the students 
but they know it is good for themselves—for their growth in a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of education and in the art of human understanding and 
cooperation as they learn to play the game with their colleagues. Probably 
the time has come when it would be a good thing to have an impartial survey 
of the course—of its subject matter, its methods, its effects upon the student 
and upon the participating instructor. 





INTEGRATION OF PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN 
A FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


Georce E. HILt 
University of Pennsylvania 


Editor's note: The author describes the University of Pennsylvania plan 
for training teachers emphasizing as other papers do the importance of 
integration. 

Ir 1s the purpose of this report to describe an effort at the unification 
and coordination of the pre-service education of teachers. Our description 
must begin with a brief statement of the setting and background of the 
effort. 

The School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, was organized 
in 1914, as a four-year school to which students were admitted as freshmen 
A re-organization of the School's program was completed in 1933. This 
involves admission to the School of Education at the end of two years of 
pre-education training and continuation in the School of Education for 
three years of combined academic and professional education. Extending 
the total training period to five years enabled the school to do several things 
better than it had been doing them. By delaying admission until the be 
ginning of the junior year, a better selection of students is made possible. Bj 
delaying certification until the end of the fifth year an additional point of 
selection is provided, that is, at the end of the fourth year when the student 
is awarded the B.S. in Education degree. A more thorough academic edu 
cation is made possible by the longer training period. More important thao 
this, the whole program of academic majors was analyzed and significant 
improvements made. Finally, such an overhauling of the program mad 


possible a revision of the professional courses. It is with this last develop 


ment that the present report is concerned. It is also limited to the pre 
service, five-year program, although the reorganization also has drasticall\ 
affected the graduate education of teachers in service, especially those 
seeking the degree of M.S. in Education. 

The professional courses in the pre-service program include those re 
quired of all students, regardless of the teaching field they contemplate 
entering, and those either required of or elected by students in the light 0! 
their field of specialization. A brief description of these courses follows 
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Education 1. Introduction to Education. A two-semester-hour orienta- 
son course taken in the first or second year of college by the pre-education 
tudents. This course is “planned to assist students to acquire a better un- 
lerstanding of teaching as a profession in order to determine whether or 
sot they should begin preparation for that profession.""* The course is 
taught by members of the personnel committee, the people who bear most 
f the responsibility for recommending students for admission to the School. 


Education 2. Education and Social Evolution. A two hour “survey of 
he evolution of educational thought and practice with particular attention 
o their interrelation with economic, social, religious and political factors, 
from primitive to modern times, with stress on the social significance of 
educational institutions.” This course runs for one year, four semester 
hours credit. It is taken in the third, that is the junior, year. 


Education 3. Principles and Practices of Education. “A comprehensive 
ind unified course dealing with the nature of the learner and learning, 
guidance of learning activities, and the evaluation of the results of learning.” 
This course is taken in the senior, that is the fourth year. It carries a total 
{ eight semester credits. An important aspect of the work is the observa- 
tion of school practice for two hour each week. The observations are 
nade in local schools and provide the basis for much of the classroom 
liscussion in the University class. 


These three courses, with a total of fourteen hours credit, constitute 
the student's professional training up to the point of receiving his B.S. in 
Education degree.* He will also have had a course in general psychology 

1 course in educational psychology, the latter taken as a junior. 


Additional required Education courses in the fifth year are: 


(1) Supervised student teaching. The student reports to a cooperating 
public school before the term opens and assists the faculty in preparing for 
the opening of school. When school opens he has already become an active 
member of the faculty and participates in all its activities. He spends the 
tull day in this school each day for a half year. He participates actively in 
every aspect of the work of the regular teachers. Half of the total group 


Quoted course descriptions are taken from the University catalog. 


‘The only exception to this is in the program of elementary school teachers who 
e hve hours of additional professional work in their field in the fourth year. 
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of students participate the first semester and half the second. Ten semeste; 
hours of undergraduate credit are granted for student teaching. 


(2) Teachers’ relation to school and community. A two hour cours 
taken during the fifth year for which graduate credit is granted. 


(3) Philosophy of Education. Another two-hour graduate course 


(4) Secondary or Elementary School curriculum. Which of thes 
two-hour graduate courses will be taken depends on the students 
specialization. 

(5) Special methods courses. Students planning to become secondary 
school teachers complete at least four hours of special methods work in 
their major fields. Elementary school teachers complete several specia 
methods courses, some of which are in the nature of professionalized content 
courses. 

It is not intended that this program shall lead to a master’s degree, i 
fact there are not sufficient graduate courses in it for that purpose. However 
many students take additional courses in summer sessions or continue 
additional period of full-time or part-time work and secure the MS 
Education degree. 

One thing should be stressed. The satisfactory completion of thes 
and the various academic courses does not constitute the sole basis for judg 
ing the fitness of these young people for teaching. This fact may best be 
demonstrated by attempting to answer a question which must surely have 
arisen by the time we have finished listing the professional courses in the 
five-year program. Why these particular courses? What is the underlying 
philosophy around which the program is integrated ? 

The objectives of the teacher-education program have been stated a 
attainments necessary to be admitted to the School of Education and a 
attainments to be acquired during the three-year period of professiona 
training. These attainments were decided upon by pooling the judgments 
of all members of the faculty of the School. Since the faculty of the Schoo! 
of Education includes staff members from almost all departments of th: 
University, the objectives laid down do not represent simply the judgments 
of professional educationists. The objectives are of three sorts. 

First, certain characteristics all teachers should possess, intellectua 
ability, desirable personal characteristics, and health and physical fitnes 
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These are judged by the Personnel Committee in the admission of students 
»o the School and the elimination from the School of students who, during 
heir three years, show evidence of serious inadequacy in these respects. 
The School aims, also, to help students maintain and improve these 
qualities. 

A second group of objectives are the attainments agreed upon for spe- 
alization in various subject fields. Each department carefully considered 
what attainments the prospective major should bring when he applies for 
admission to the specialization and also considered what attainments major- 
ing in the field should involve. These attainments were also critically 
inalyzed by members of the Department of Education and their advice was 
sought in subsequent revisions. 
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A third group of attainments are those agreed upon by the staff in 
Education as desirable professional goals to be reached in the teacher's 
pre-service professional training. To determine these goals each member 
f the Department of Education answered this question: “What qualities, 
haracteristics and abilities can we reasonably expect students to have at the 
time of certification?’ After a compilation of the answers, seventy-one ob- 
ectives of professional education were finally agreed upon. It was assumed 
at the staff in suggesting desirable objectives drew not only upon their 
bservation and experience but also upon a wealth of professional 
iture devoted to this question. A few of the objectives may serve as 
strative of what we thought ought to be achieved.’ 
\4. Understanding of the educational significance of the pre-school 
! of childhood. 
il. Appreciation of the relation between the curriculum and the needs 
pupils and society. 
‘5. Such demonstrated skills in teaching technique and classroom man- 
rent as may give reasonable promise to success in teaching. 
‘l. Familiarity with available agencies for the promotion of in-service 


ining. 


These objectives were discussed and approved by the entire faculty of 
‘he School of Education. The objectives were then grouped experimentally 


For a fuller description see: Jones, A. J. “The Curriculum of the School of 
tion,” Educational Outlook, TX (May, 1935), 226-243 
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into divisions. Out of this process it began to appear that certain courses 
might be organized around these groups of objectives. These courses would 
serve as the means of encouraging the attainment of the objectives. The 
series of courses already presented were those finally developed to assist in 
the achievement of the objectives. It would be useless to assert that, in de 
ciding upon these courses, the staff was entirely un-influenced by their pre 
conceived notions of what are “good’’ education courses. However, there 
can be little question that the procedure employed, starting as it did with 
a determination of objectives, tended toward the development of a better 
integrated series of courses than might otherwise have resulted. 

Further to insure the coordination and unification of the program a 
coordinating committee was formed. This committee is responsible for 
periodic review of the professional courses. It may require detailed report 
from instructors and acts as a clearing house for suggested improvement: 
of the program. Each course, in turn, is in the hands of a committee 
These course committees have charge of the revision of their respectiv: 
courses, subject to the approval of the coordinating committee. The em 
phasis is constantly placed upon so organizing and administering the courses 
that the basic objectives will be achieved. As yet no comprehensive revisior 
of the basic objectives has been attempted 

What evidences are there that there has been effected a real integra 
tion of professional courses? We have taken integration to mean “the 
process by which material of any sort becomes organized into units of 
higher order.’ Our judgment of the integrated nature of these professions 
courses is based on the following evidences: 

1. The process of reorganization and revision of the program has er 
couraged greater understanding among the staff of the School. Mutual ur 
derstanding arising from cooperative work of this sort has tended to breal 
down compartmentalized subject lines. The student benefits from this 
through a greater unity in his educational experiences, 


minimum. By constant reference to our basic objectives it has been possible 
to protect the student from irritating and wasteful re-hashing of ideas. At 
the same time, we have striven to give recurrent attention to certain signif 


2. Overlapping and duplication of materials has been reduced to 4 


cant objectives. As the student's experience broadens he is encouraged 
re-examine familiar ideas in the light of his improved understanding 
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3. Increased emphasis on a variety of first-hand school experience has 
given greater meaning to the student's professional training. This is seen not 
only in the enriched student teaching and observation but also in other 
professional courses. For example, the curriculum courses have become in a 
real sense laboratory courses. The senior course in principles and practices 
of education draws heavily on the students’ observational experiences. This 
emphasis on experience has had the wholesome effect of giving greater point 
ind meaning to the whole professional program. 


i. The experimental attitude that dominates the program makes revi- 
sion both possible and imperative. Integration is a process, not an end. Any 
well-integrated program must be experimental. Perhaps we have not allowed 
for as much of the experimental approach as would be desirable. However, 
the attitude has taken hold in many phases of the program. Some of the 
best experimental revisions of aspects of the work have come at the sug- 
vestion of our students. They are encouraged to make such suggestions and 
to help in carrying through their ideas. 


5. Graduates of the program teach with success. That they might have 
been successful teachers after having gone through a different program of 
professional education is possible. This final aspect of evaluation is the most 
important and difficult of all. So far it has been conducted on an informal, 


rather unorganized basis. A plan of careful, organized follow-up and evalu- 
ation is just now being formulated. We are agreed on the need for such a 
plan and are agreed that, if it is instituted, it will not only assist in the 
evaluation of our program but will also probably greatly change and extend 
the program. 

The years just ahead should bring about certain modifications of our 
plan. These modifications will be chiefly in the nature of improvements on 
the basic features of the program. Of one thing I am sure. We must en- 
visage a program of pre-service teacher education centered to an even greater 
extent upon concrete field service. We must enlist the help of more field 
workers so that they may cooperate more fully with the University staff in 
guiding the development of our young, inexperienced teachers-in-training. 
Such a development will be a natural outgrowth of any effort to institute 
more adequate follow-up service to our graduates. There is no reason why 
this follow-up should not be participated in by the student in his pre-service 
training. For example, if one of our graduates needs assistance in studying 
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individual children intensively, why not let a student do this? We want him 
to make such studies of individual children during his training any way 
Working with a recent graduate of our program would be one of the bes: 
types of experiences the student could get. The number of such specifi 
problems with which all teachers need help is almost limitless. There could 
be no better training for the prospective teacher than for him to assist teach 
ers under the guidance of a University staff member. In a sense, this is but 
an extension of the student-teaching idea. There is no doubt in my mind 
that such an extension of field service in which prospective teachers partici 
pate is the next step ahead of us in our attempt to make professional training 
meaningful and significant to the student. 
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INTEGRATION OF COURSES IN EDUCATION 


Hart R. Douctass 


Director of the College of Education 
University of Colorado 


Editor's note: The author describes attempts at integration at the 
University of Colorado. 


HOW WE GOT THIS WAY 


THE professor of education in our institutions training secondary school 
reachers has during the last twenty-five years undergone a bewildering ex- 
perience. Twenty years ago there was some uniformity in undergraduate 
ourses and content: (1) Histroy of Education (2) Educational Psychology 
(3) General Methods of Teaching (4) Special Methods and (5) Student 
Teaching, constituted the core. There was a variety of electives none of 
which rivaled the “Big Five’’ in enrollments. 


Then came the deluge and the whirlwind—the expansion period. Tests 

| measurements became more than a topic—a chapter—later a course, then 
field. Extra-curricular activities, curriculum construction, guidance, mental 
hygiene, secondary education, comparative education and a dozen others 


ume, stayed, fattened, expanded. No student could well take all the 

urses nOw gracing the many pages allotted to “Education” in the institu- 

tion's catalog. Minimum requirements came to be stated in number of 

juarter or semester hours and generous provisions for electives permitted all 
rses a chance to “‘fill’’. 


These new courses in education have no standard content or bounds 
\ given text book has frequently been used as a basic text in two, even 
ree, occasionally four different courses—sometimes in two different courses 
n the same institution. With the rapidly expanding stock of facts, theories, 
nd practices in all areas in education, a professor's courses have rarely 


remained the same for more than a few years. Any textbook, the copyright 


‘f which is ten years or more in age, is thought to be unlikely to be suitable 


tor use. There has been little planning, no central control, very little co- 


dination, even within a given institution, much less nationally. Institu- 


tional co-ordination or simplified curricula, developed at great expense of 
time and brow-furrowing have like peace treaties, soon been outgrown and 
‘orgotten. 
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WHY IT MUST BE REMEDIED 


Naturally there has been much waste. Students have been superficiall; 
introduced to the topic of “‘individual’’ differences in from two to five 
courses. Many topics relating to important responsibilities have fallen be 
tween or given wholly inadequate treatment—e. g., guidana activities, 
teacher-community relationships, professional problems, and textbook sele 
tion. The superintendent finds recent graduates innocent of many aspects of 
their work, superficially trained in others. The recent graduate is likely both 
to wonder why he was not given the training he finds he needs in some 
areas and to be ignorant of how great the field is in which he is at best 
a novice. 

Students and instructors in other fields have not been in error in 
charging programs for education of teachers with a large amount of un 
necessary duplication—wasteful duplication in that it stands in the way of 


more thorough training in important areas. 


EFFORTS AT IMPROVEMENTS 


For some time, notable attempts have been made at some institutions 
at bringing about order from all this chaos by unifying the basic or core 
work in courses in education, many at the undergraduate level, some at the 
graduate level. The growing popularity of the concept of “integration” and 
the “organismic’’ philosophy underlying it has accelerated the tendenc, 
that direction. 

In some institutions the attempt has been made to combine the basi 
training of inexperienced teachers with the student-teaching experiences an 
much is to be said for that procedure. Others, have been content to study 
the overlapping of courses and to bring about co-ordination not unity. Som 


programs are built around an intensive concentration of professional training 


in one year 
UNDERGRADUATE INTEGRATION AT COLORADO 


At the University of Colorado, we have moved slowly. As at most 
universities, we must work within the framework of the time schedule whic! 
requires that almost every day in the week the large majority of students 
must sandwich in recitations in various fields. We have however moved ! 


the following directions 
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The basic beginning course is offered in the junior year—a composite 
course under the indefinite and comprehensive label, Principles of Educa- 
tion. There are several sections of two types—one for prospective elementary 
school teachers and one for prospective secondary school teachers. Pre- 
requisite to this course are nine hours of psychology, including educational 
psychology. In this “principles’’ of education are combined and somewhat 
integrated with respect to a basic understanding of what public education 
in the United States is, means, and is aimed at the following: the history of 
educational enterprises and ideas, basic biological, sociological, and psycho- 
logical concepts and theories which condition and give meaning to educa- 
sonal experiences and effort, the organization and functions of the American 
school system, and such practices as curricular construction, guidance and 
assisting in extra-curricular activities. 

In the senior year a composite twelve hour year course includes methods 
of teaching and student participation in teaching, and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. This work should but does not as yet include courses of study construc- 
tion and guidance activities, but extension in these directions is under 


way 


More and more students each year are placed in situations in which all 


twelve hours of this work is done in one quarter and in a system some 


stance from the University Campus. These students participate more largely 
the entire gamut of responsibilities of the school and become much 
riented in and interested in the whole program of the school. 


In a growing number of instances the students live not in the University 


urged to study their community, its peculiar conditions, needs, and 
vantages and as far as possible to participate in community life 


AT THE GRADUATE LEVEL AT COLORADO 


At the graduate level, developments are more slowly under way. For 
new M. Ed. degree three groups of workers are recognized—teachers, 


administrators and counselors or school psychologists While courses are 


not integrated but remain apart, an integrating agent or influence is the 
type of Masters examinations. Courses as such are not emphasized, but 
three types of examinations are employed—one upon psychological, re- 
search and measurement aspects of education, one upon historical, sociologi- 
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cal and philosophical and one upon the candidate's field of special interest 
e. g., the teaching of science or school administration. 


The new D. Ed. just approved by the graduate faculty is built upon 
the same integrating principles. Here four groups of workers are recog 
nized and the common needs of each group made the point with respect 
to which integration of training is attempted for that particular group 
(1) administrators (2) teachers of subjects other than education in teach 
ers colleges, junior colleges and liberal arts colleges (3) supervisors, certain 
teachers and instructors in education and (4) counselors and schoo! 
psychologists. 

Examinations are not based upon courses but upon the needs of the 
particular group as determined by the nature of the professional responsi 
bilities of that group. All other requirements are similarly derived 
foreign language, residence, and other requirements are not based upon 
tradition but upon needs broadly conceived. 


FINALE 


The time is at hand when the stabilization, coordination and integra 
tion of courses in education may be profitably undertaken. Indeed, it is 


necessary that the profuse growth of the past quarter century be trimmed 
ordered and unified. Let us hope that it will come soon and with a 
minimum of ephemeral and superficial faddistic “experiments.” 
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INTEGRATED GRADUATE SEMINAR 


L. A. PECHSTEIN 


Dean, Teachers College 
University of Cincinnati 


Editor's note: The author describes a plan of integration employed in 
the first year of graduate work at the University of Cincinnati. 


Tue faculty of Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, has se- 
cured the integration of graduate work in education by a radical reor- 
ganization of its program for the degree Master of Education. It is now 
completing seven years of experience with this exceptional organization of 
graduate work. Its seminar program contrasts sharply with the older but 
still operating regular programs leading to the same degree. 


The integrated graduate seminar program, intended primarily for 
students in their first year of graduate study, is conducted throughout the 
academic year. This seminar consists of four divisions (Ed. 100, I-IV), 
scheduled to permit students to be enrolled in all four divisions, or in one, 
two, or three of them. The work of the seminar provides for more than 
half of the instructional requirements for the degree of Master of Edu- 
cation, and is fundamental to the work of the doctorate in education for 
students who have not already secured such comprehensive training. 

The four sections or units of the general seminar are planned on 
fundamental lines, rather than in terms of existing educational institutions 
such as the elementary school, the high school, and the college. They are: 
00-1, The School and the Social Order; 100-II, Organization of the 
School System; 100-III, Psychology and Principles of Teaching; 100—IV, 
Scientific Method and Research. 

The Dean and the faculty chairmen in charge of the four divisions 
of the seminar serve as a committec for the co-ordination of this work. 
Members of the staff with interests along parallel lines contribute to the 
seminar at appropriate intervals. Thus each seminar division mentioned 
above covers significant problems at the levels of pre-school, elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. 

The general plan of the seminar is for all four divisions to be opera- 
tive throughout the year, with meetings scheduled at intervals of two 
weeks, and two sections meeting each week. Full-time students enrolled 
in the seminar program will be able to attend four units, reckoned at 
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approximately one-half a full-time schedule for credit purposes (four 
semester credit hours for the year's work in each unit), while part-time 
and in-service students enrolled in the regular program may attend one or 
more sections upon recommendation of their advisers, in partial satisfac. 
tion of course requirements. A limited number of short unit courses pro- 
vides for the necessary specialization which follows the work of the 
seminar. 

The seminar is not intended as a place for the impartation of knowl- 
edge by means of faculty lectures, but as a medium for the growth of all 
concerned (staff and students) through critical study and cooperative 
effort. The major responsibility for the growth and participation of the 
student rests with the individual rather than with the faculty. Evidence of 
this growth may be shown in the discussions, problems solved, papers 
submitted, and comprehensive examinations. The materials to be utilized 
may be pertinent literature and evidence, current educational activities, and 
student and staff experiences. 


The content of the seminars is briefly stated as follows: 


Ed. 100-I, The School and the Social Order. The great trends of 
thought of today; problems and conflicts of American culture; implica- 
tions for education. Material ordinarily presented in history of education, 
comparative education, educational sociology, educational philosophy. 

Ed. 100-11, Organization of the School System. Basal concepts usually 
developed in administrative and supervisory courses, 

Ed. 100-IlI, Psychology and Principles of Teaching. Material and 
principles commonly developed in courses on child and adolescent growth, 
the psychology of learning, individual differences, and teaching method 

Ed. 100-IV, Scientific Method and Research. Contributions of scienti- 
fic method; steps in research; library usage; experimental, historical, sur- 
vey, case, and genetic types of research; devices for gathering and 
analyzing data; preparation of research reports. 

Integration is secured in various ways. The four seminar chairmen 
and the dean attend all meetings and participate actively. They serve as 
a standing committee to survey the movements of the seminar, the content 
of work as it develops, and definitely plan upon interlocking the discus- 
sions as these emerge. The faculty member never comes to the seminar 
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prepared to make a speech. He does come expecting to participate in the 
open discussions and to tie up all class discussion with the work of his 
ywn particular seminar. The final written examinations are worked out 
cooperatively by the chairman, to the end that the examinations themselves 
will manifest the unity which the four divisions of the single seminar 
have striven for throughout the entire year. 

It may be stated that careful surveys of student opinions each year 
have led to marked improvement in the organization and control of the 
seminars. The respect of students for the seminar program is steadily 
increasing. The number of applicants has so grown that it has proved 
necessary to restrict the seminars to full time students who could take the 
four divisions simultaneously. The number of students is limited to thirty 
in each section, Competing courses are set up meeting at the same time, 
these attracting larger registration than can be admitted to the seminar. 
A friendly rivalry ensues between seminar sections and competing courses. 
This likewise maintains as between the total seminar program leading to 
the Master’s degree and the older program of courses taught without 
interrelation except as they fall within a fairly well directed program 
of specialization. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO THE INTEGRATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA—A PROGRESS REPORT 


CHARLES W. BOARDMAN 


Editor's note: The author presents the results of an experimental study 
of an integrated course developed for the training of teachers at Minnesota 


IN COMMON with many other institutions, the College of Education at 
the University of Minnesota has been studying its professional curriculum 
for the education of teachers in an effort to improve it. Among the various 
projects it has undertaken is an effort to integrate certain professional 
courses. The approach to this problem has been experimental in an attempt 
to discover whether achievement in an integrated course is better than that 
in the usual separate courses. The purpose of this paper is to make a progress 
report concerning this project, but in order to present its setting it seems 
wise to be somewhat historical in approach and describe the background 


Students at the University of Minnesota enter the College of Education 
at the beginning of the junior year. For a number of years the required 
curriculum in the college has consisted of a nine point junior year sequence, 
composed of educational psychology, general methods, and principles of 


education, followed by a nine point senior year sequence, composed of spe 
cial methods and student teaching courses taught concurrently. In addition 
to these required courses, the student selected eight points of elective courses 

Growing criticism of this curriculum led, in 1938, to a series of staf 
conferences, in which the nature of the professional education of teachers 
was discussed. These conferences revealed many issues concerning the edu- 
cation of teachers. From these, the following are selected as representative 
of the major issues developed in the discussions. 

1. What are the outcomes necessary for teaching, in terms of informa- 
tion, understanding, abilities, skills, appreciations, and attitudes, which 
should be developed by the professional curriculum in the College of Edu 
cation? Are there differences among the teaching fields which either require 
differences in emphasis among these outcomes, or peculiar and distinct out 
comes for specific teaching fields? 

2. What should be the content of the professional curriculum which 
will lead to the attainment of the outcomes desired ? 
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;. How should the content of the professional curriculum be organized 
.o as to attain these outcomes? 

a. In what sequence should the materials be presented so as to lead 
, definite steps toward increasing proficiency in the outcome sought? 

b. Should the materials be organized in distinct courses or should they 
be organized in some form of correlated, unified, or integrated courses? 

c. Should the materials be organized about centers of interest, such as 
the place and functions of the school in society, the child, etc. ? 

d. Should the entire curriculum be required or should there be a 
required core with elective courses to provide for individual needs? 

4. What are the procedures and methods, such as problems, discus- 
sions, lectures, visual aids, observations, demonstrations, etc., by which the 
materials may be taught most effectively to attain the desired outcomes? 

5. Would some form of homogeneous grouping aid in attaining more 
effective teaching and learning? If so, what bases should be used for group- 
ng, major teaching fields, intelligence, or other criteria? 

6. How can attainment in the outcomes be measured most effectively 
at different levels in the students’ progress? 

The conferences revealed that there were wide differences of opinion 
among the staff upon many of the issues which arose. Since there was a 
lack of evidence upon which to make decisions on many issues, it was 
agreed in 1939 that a committee should be appointed to study the issues 
and make recommendations to the staff.1 The members of this committee 
have undertaken to make a number of studies relating to the problems of 
teacher education, among which are a study of curriculum innovations at 
other institutions, a study of the amount and kind of overlapping among 
the required courses at Minnesota, and of the omissions of material which 
seemed pertinent to the education of a teacher, a study of the outcomes 
instructors believe are desirable, and an experimental study of the outcomes 
obtained from instruction in an integrated course. It is this latter project 
with which this report is specifically concerned. 

The junior year sequence was the field chosen in which to attempt to 
levelop an integrated course. As stated before, this sequence consisted of 

distinct courses, educational psychology, general methods, and prin- 


*The members of this committee are: Dr. W. S. Miller, Dr. T. R. Mcconnell, 
Dr. W. W. Cook, Dr. C. G. Wrenn, Dr. N. L. Bossing, Dr. E. B. Wesley, Dr 
D. V. Smith, Miss Ella Rose, Miss Esther Swenson, and Dr. C. W. Boardman. 
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ciples of secondary education, taught in the order named. The integrated 
course attempted to reorganize the materials in this sequence into one unified 
course in which the content was inter-related or integrated. In making this 
reorganization the following principles were kept in mind. 

1. It was proposed that greater emphasis should be given to the 
philosophical and social implications of present day educational practices 
with a view to the constructive criticism of the secondary school as an 
institution. 

2. Emphasis was to be placed upon basic psychological, philosophical 
and educational principles rather than on specific procedures, techniques 
or devices. 

3. The development of understanding and of ability to make practical 
application of materials learned was to be stressed rather than merely 
teaching information. | 

4. Greater attention was to be given to the discovery and molding of 
student attitudes toward education and toward various aspects of the 
teacher's activities in service. 

5. The understanding of adolescent nature and of psychology was to 
be stressed as a basic requirement for success in teaching high school pupils 

6. The attempt was to be made to make the course more interesting 
and specially more challenging to the students. 

With these general aims in mind, the attempt was made to reorganize 
the course. Certain decisions were made early. It was agreed that the usual 
subject matter or course boundaries were to be broken down and that any 
aspect of the material or content should be taught at the point in the course 
which would seem to be most sound psychologically. The materials which 
here-to-fore were taught as general methods were abandoned. Educational! 
psychology was to be taught as applied psychology, that is, the use or appli 
cation of the principles of psychology were to be stressed as they were 
developed. Something like a spiral organization of material was adopted 
i.e. some elementary treatment might be given to an educational topic at 
one point in the course, and then at subsequent points more intensive treat 
ment and experiences would be given. For example, guidance was first 
touched upon early in the fall when the need for guidance was discussed in 
considering the problems children and adults face in modern society, and 
then was considered at intervals as it entered into other educational prob 
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lems which the class was discussing until in the late winter the class made 
actual case studies of an elementary type. Other educational problems re- 
ceived the same treatment. An attempt was made to state the broad objec- 
tives or outcomes of the whole course as well as those for each unit in the 
course. Finally, it was agreed that when materials, which seemed important 
and necessary did not lend themselves easily and naturally to integration, 
no attempt should be made to force an unnatural inter-relationship. 


As finally outlined the course began with a consideration of the nature 
of our society, the problems of living in modern civilization, and the place 
and functions of the school in a modern democratic society. Then it turned 
to the study of the child, his growth, the nature of adolescence, the nature 
of differences between persons and the influence of these upon education, 
the organization of the school, and upon learning. The needs of adolescents 
for living in modern society and the means and materials by which the 
school and other agencies attempt to meet these needs were next considered. 
Following this, the nature of intelligence, the significance of differences, 
and the growth of personality were considered. With these topics were 
taught the statistical concepts that seemed necessary. Then attention was 
given to the development and use of psychological principles and procedures 
for aiding adolescents to learn and to adjust. Finally the course closed with 
the study of the means of evaluating learning products and the obtaining 
of some skill in the use of statistics in evaluation. 

Throughout the course attempts were made to introduce student ac- 
tivities which would enrich their experiences, broaden their understanding, 
ind enhance their abilities. Demonstrations were used, designed to show 
ndividual differences in classroom procedures in teaching and learning, and 
the use of case studies in guidance. Observations were made of learning 
procedures in classrooms. Moving pictures were presented to illustrate 
principles which were being discussed. Teaching methods included frequent 
ise of class discussions, the use of much visual material, as well as the 
ustomary lecture technique. Reading lists were carefully selected to enrich 


the student's reactions to the work presented in order that instruction might 
be as effective as possible. 


Throughout the year the instructors concerned with the course at- 


tended all class sessions, but each unit of the course was taught by the 
instructor who was a specialist in that area. In addition the instructors met 
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in conference for two hours each week to consider the progress of the 
course and to plan their next steps. 

In its inception this integrated course had been conceived as an ex- 
perimental project. Two control class sections had been following the usual 
sequence of courses and methods of instruction. In an endeavor to measure 
differences in the achievements of students in the outcomes of the courses. 
two examinations were devised, each two hours long. One was a compre- 
hensive examination designed to test information, the other a comprehensive 
examination designed to measure the ability to apply or use information 
These examinations were given at the end of the year to the experimental 
and control sections as a part of their course work. Thus it was hoped to 
obtain equal motivation. The reliability of the information test was .93, 
of the application test .86, and of the two tests combined .95 (the 
Richardson—Kuder reliability formula was used). 

The test results were compared by analysis of covariance, holding inte! 
ligence (Miller Analogies) scores constant. Adjusted mean scores on the 
information comprehensive were: 242.59 for the experimental group, 
224.64 and 226.20 for the two control groups. The analysis of residual 
variance showed a highly significant difference among the sections. The F 
ratio was 6.58, well beyond the F,, level (4.78) of significance. 


On the application comprehensive, the adjusted mean score was: 159.8! 
for the experimental section, 150.46 and 149.46 for the two control sec 
tions. The F ratio for the analysis of residual variance (Miller Analogies 
scores again held constant), was 4.80, just beyond the F,,, level of 
significance (4.78). 


Total scores on the two comprehensive tests combined, adjusted { 
intelligence score, showed means of 402.37 (experimental), 375.09 and 
375.66 (control). The difference among groups was again highly signi! 
cant, the F ratio for residual variance being 6.67 (F,, == 4.78). So far as 
these data indicate, it would appear that the integrated course had resulted 
in achievement, as measured by the tests used, significantly better than that 
resulting from the typical sequence of courses. Certain factors should, how 
ever, be noted. The control groups did not have the same exposure as tl 
students in the integrated course to moving pictures, demonstrations, a! 
certain other procedures. Furthermore, the examinations were devised fr 


the course material used in the integrated course and were designed ¢ 
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measure the outcomes of that course. Finally, it may be that the instructors 
in the integrated course, who were conducting a new course and who visited 
eich others class instruction, were more highly motivated than those in the 
typical courses. On the other hand, it should also be noted that all sections 
used the same textbooks, and that the purpose in the integrated section was 
not to introduce new or different materials in the course but rather to 
ategrate the materials and to attempt to teach students to apply principles 
5 they were developed. 

Because the examinations were built around the experimental objec- 
ves and materials (giving those students a certain advantage over the 
tudents in the control groups), an additional analysis of results was made 
for that part of the application test which had been borrowed from an 
astructor of one of the control groups. This part of the test had been used 
n the fall quarter final for that control section. The adjusted means proved 

¢ 29.85 (experimental), 31.48 (control group in which items had been 

previously), and 27.80 (second control group). The analysis of 

esidual variance (Miller Analogies held constant), yielded an F ratio of 
)3, approximately midway between F.,, (3.07) and F,,, (4.78). 


Further comparisons were necessary to determine whether the control 


sroup which had used certain test items was superior to the experimental 
sroup; so each of the three groups was compared with each other group 


1 this section of the test. The t ratios for the significance of the differences 
e as follows: I (experimental) — II (control group which had previous 
‘perience on these items), t == — 1.52: I (experimental) — III (control 
p which did not have previous experience with these items), t == 1.51: 
IIl, t=-— 2.71. It is therefore evident that the only significant differ- 

yn this test section was in favor of the control group for which the 
ems had been previously used as compared with the other control group 


[he experimental group was not significantly inferior to Group II, even 


igh Group II had the advantage of previous experience which the 
xperimental group lacked. 

As a second means of evaluating the integrated course a scale of at- 
tudes toward education was constructed, composed of statements con- 
‘ning teachers rights and privileges, student rights and privileges, com- 


nunity responsibilities toward the school, school responsibilities toward the 


nmunity, teacher-parent-pupil relationships, and other similar areas on 
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which one might expect wide differences of opinion. These were derived 
largely from anonymous written expressions of opinions of students in both 
the experimental and control sections, but statements of students in class 
student papers, and educational literature were other sources of items. In- 
structors in all sections of the junior sequence indicated their attitudes on 
this scale, and these were combined into a composite key. Students’ re 
sponses to this attitudes scale were scored in terms of agreement or dis 
agreement with the composite faculty key. Analysis of covariance, with in 
telligence (Miller Analogies) scores held constant, failed to show 
significant difference between the experimental and control groups. In fact 
greater variation was found within groups than among groups. 


Although the results of this attempt to measure the outcomes of an 
integrated course as compared to a typical sequence of courses are not 
conclusive neither are they wholly discouraging. The responses of students 
to a lengthy questionnaire, which was answered anonymously, seemed t 
indicate types of interest and of values not obtained from other courses. 
Enthusiasm among instructors has been sufficient to induce the instructors 
of one of the control classes of last year to join the experimental group 
so that two classes are taking the integrated course this year. 


As has been indicated previously, this is a progress report. The project 
is being continued this year, with certain revisions in the course organiza 
tion which have been dictated by experience. Especial emphasis is being 
laid upon an attempt to measure changes in the professional attitudes of 
students who have been exposed to either type of course. Further attempts 
will be made to obtain other types of evaluations, through the follow-up of 
students in student teaching and by student and faculty judgment 
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THE RELATIVE SERVICEABILITY OR FREQUENCY OF USE OF 
DEVICES FOR IMPROVING TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


J. R. SHANNON 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute 


Editor's note: Much has been written upon the training of teachers 

, service. The author presents a composite picture of the value attached 

by teachers, supervisors and educational experts to various devices in 

this area. 

THE major steps of a supervisor in improving teachers in service are 
three in number: The supervisor must get into the teachers’ classrooms; 
while there, he must observe analytically and diagnose the situations; then 
he must employ devices for improving the weaknesses of teachers and teach- 
ing which he has diagnosed. The present report relates to the relative serv- 
iceability or frequency of use of devices for this third step in the improve- 


ment of teachers in service. 


THE PROBLEM 


A number of surveys have been made which gathered opinions of 
teachers concerning supervisory activities employed by their supervisors and 


which the teachers found most beneficial to them. Other surveys have been 
made which gathered the estimates of supervisors concerning the relative 
desirability of practices they had employed. Educational literature contains 
also a number of expressions of opinion on the subject and a number of 
descriptions of supervisory programs and supervisory procedures. An at- 
tempt is made in this report to combine the findings of the better surveys 
into one composite. 

Several of the surveys which have been reported cannot be used in 
making this composite because of the manner in which the data are re- 
ported. Some of these surveys are reported in terms of percentages without 
reporting the bases on which the percentages were computed, and some avoid 
the use of figures entirely, simply reporting the relative desirability of dif- 
ferent supervisory agencies in order of rank of importance. The present 
survey is limited to studies for which definite frequencies were reported. 

The process of combining the findings of the various surveys consisted 
of three major steps. The first step in combining the findings consisted of 
preparing a master list of names of supervisory devices into which to trans- 
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late the items found in the published reports of the various surveys. The 
second step in making the combination consisted of translating the items of 
the various reports into the terminologies of the master list. The third step 
was the easy one of adding frequencies under the headings of the master list 


THE MASTER LIST OF DEVICES 


An analysis of the literature of supervision revealed a long list of 
devices which supervisors have used for improving teachers in service. These 
devices, while described in different language were not, however, all wholl; 
different. This presented a problem of classification, the first step in which 
was that of preparing a composite list of devices by telescoping the long 
list of devices. The telescoped list was made to serve as a ‘“universa 
language” or “least common denominator” into which the items of the 
various survey reports could be translated. The master list of devices, and 
the subheadings of each, are as follows:* 

|. Visitation, conference, and criticism.? 
a. Visit and conference with criticism. 
b. Visit and typed notes sent to teacher in lieu of conference 
c. Stenographic notes of class room procedure and subsequent 
ference. 
Teachers’ meetings. 
a. Departmental meetings. 
b. Building meetings. 
c. City or county meetings. 
d. Sectional, state, or national meetings. 


, 


3. Demonstration teaching. 
a. Demonstrations by supervisor. 
b. Demonstrations by others, but under direction of supervisor 
c. Exchange of teachers with other systems. 


1. Research, group and individual. 
a. Incitement of writing for publication or making contribution to 
local school system and receiving due credit therefor. 


‘Since the master list consists of ten headings, a very convenient number 
may be suspected that the writer decided upon the number before he started telescop 
ing. Such was not the case, however. But the order in which the ten are listed in this 
outline is the same as that resulting from combining the findings of the well-reportec 
surveys. 

* Visitation is not a device for improving teachers after their needs are diag 
nosed, but is a device for diagnosing. Nevertheless, many reports of researches con 
bined visitation and conference as single items with single frequencies, so it & 
impossible to separate the items here 
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. The b. Activity of supervisory force in spreading the good of one teacher 
ms of to all, with acknowledgment. _ 
r= c. Participation in course-of-study making. 
, d. Participation in making teacher improvement sheets. 
shee 5. Administrative provisions.* 


a. Provision and distribution of equipment and supplies, including 
teachers’ aids. 
Exhibits, museums, county and local festivals, and other agencies 


ist of 
Thes to incite emulation. 
Rating teachers. 
‘holly d. Departmentalization. 
which -. Transferring teachers to other buildings or other branches of 


long service. 
'. Financial inducements, such as salary schedules, bonuses, pensions, 
and merit systems of promotion. 
. Secure tenure. 
an Pairing teacher-leaders and teachers needing help. 
. Freeing teachers from mechanical work on tests and reports. 
. Adjusting teaching loads of teachers. 
:. Intensive campaigns with outside “experts” in charge. 
Sabbatical leaves. 
. Certification of teachers. 
Paying teachers on a twelve-months’ basis. 
Having a whole class of pupils visit another class for such purpose 
as seeing a socialized recitation or emulating deportment. 
. Teacher participation in school administration. 
q. Classification and adjustment cf pupils. 
Directed professional reading. 
Directing work of teachers.* 
a. Preparing lesson plans, assignments, or outlines for teachers to 


yCrsa 


t the 


follow 

b. Imposing fixed courses of study for teachers to follow. 

c. Inspecting daily or unit lesson plans. 

d. Requiring teachers to make time analyses and report same to 
supervisor. 

Self supervision and supervision by fellow teachers. 

a. Spontaneous intervisitation. 

b. Teachers’ in similar lines of work getting together and comparing 
notes or giving one another suggestions. 


In the opinion of the writer, this is not a supervisory device, but since the 
rts included such items, they were included in the composite. The same is true 
it-of-school agencies 
‘This device, in the writer's opinion, is illegitimate, since it converts supervision 

stuporvision.” 
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Professional organizations. 
Professional ethics. 
Teachers’ concentrating on a problem and reporting to supervisor 
the outcome. 
More careful planning. 
g. Pupil rating. 
. Teachers’ study groups. 
. Teachers’ giving tests and competing with own records. 


9. Out-of-school agencies. 
a. Sending teachers to summer school. 
b. Vacations. 
c. Travel. 
d. Lyceums or Chautauquas. 
e. Extension courses, either by correspondence or otherwise 
f. Teachers’ participation in community affairs. 


10. Letters and bulletins. 


TRANSLATING 


The second, and most difficult, step in making the composite list con 
sisted of translating the items listed in the reports of the surveys studied 
into the terms of the master list. Reports of surveys made by different 
investigators did not always use a common language. Sometimes investiga 
tors considering the same agency, apparently, called it by different names 
It became necessary, therefore, to translate the terminology used by the dif- 
ferent reports over into a common terminology, and the common termino 
logy was that of the telescoped list. Also, within the report of a single sur 
vey there often were found two or more different items which were closely 
related, so these were translated and put together as one under a heading 
found in the telescoped list. 

Assuming that two heads were better than one in doing the translating, 
the work was done by a series of graduate seminars in the Supervision of 
Instruction at Indiana State Teachers College. At the outset of their work 
the students were instructed thoroughly on the evolution and meaning of 
the terms in the telescoped list, and they were exhorted to exercise extreme 
deliberation in making their decisions on translations. Some of the super 
visory activities listed in the thirty-eight well-reported researches were easy 
to classify; others were difficult. The ones difficult to agree upon were 
classified on the basis of majority vote of the students after thorough 


discussions. 
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Many items were included in the reports of the various investigations 
which did not, in the opinion of the students in the seminar, belong in the 
reports at all. These items, therefore, were not included in the final com- 
posite. They were not translated into terms of any of the activities of the 
telescoped list. The types of items which the students decided to throw out 
were the following: 


i. Items which confused means with ends, as “training in specific 
projects.” 

2. Indefinite or unclear items, as “creating an ideal.’ 

3. Items which confused devices for improving teachers in service with 
attitudes of the supervisors, as ‘‘willingness to listen.”’ 

i. Items which confused devices for improving teachers after their 
cases were diagnosed with devices for diagnosing, as ‘giving of standardized 
tests by supervisor.” 

5. Items pertaining to supervisors’ direct relationships with pupils, 
which would result in better learning by pupils but not better teaching by 
teachers, as “take problem pupils aside for special work with supervisor.” 

6. Purely administrative procedures which had no bearing on teacher 
improvement, as “conferences with parents and supervisor.” 


ADDING FREQUENCIES 


The final step in preparing the composite of the thirty-eight researches 
was that of adding the frequencies after the items of the separate researches 
had been translated into the terms of the telescoped list. With the frequen- 
cies added, the order of relative desirability of devices for improving teach- 
ers in service became apparent. The composite of the findings of the 
thirty-eight researches is shown in Table I. The frequency for each category 
and after the name of each investigator, was found by combining all the 
frequencies of the investigator's table which were translated into the term 
of that heading. 

The Table is divided into three parts. Some of the surveys gathered 
estimates of teachers concerning the value of various activities to them. 
These researches are reported in one group. Another group of surveys se- 
cured the estimates of supervisors on the relative effectiveness of different 
supervisory activities which they had employed. They are reported in another 
group. The surveys of literature and experts’ or school-board members’ 
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opinions constitute a third group. The proper names listed at the left are 
F chose of the investigators whose survey reports are translated into the 
terminologies found at the tops of the ten succeeding vertical columns. All 
of the investigators’ names appear in the bibliography at the end of this 
report except some whose reports are included in other references of the 
bibliography, and two whose reports are unpublished. The studies by Barr 
and Spain and by Southall are reported in the Eighth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. The studies by Briggs, Dailey, Redford, and 
Taylor are reported by Ayer and Barr. Huff's study is reported by Kyte, and 
O'Connor's by Whitney (second reference). Shannon's study is a survey of 
devices employed by critic teachers in sixteen states, and Simon’s is of town 
and consolidated schools of Indiana. Both Shannon's and Simon's studies 
were made in 1927 but unpublished. 

The final rank order for the composites of all studies is that of the 
en categories listed in Table I reading from left to right. The coefficients 
of correlation of the rank orders of the ten devices in the three groups are 
shown in Table II. 


Letters and 


Bulletins 


TABLE Il 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION OF RANK ORDER OF DEVICES IN EACH 
Group WitH EACH OTHER AND TOTAL 
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RELIABILITY OF THE COMPOSITE 


Not all of the translating was done by one seminar. Three different 
roups participated. The first seminar used only twelve studies, five of 
hers’ estimates, five of supervisors’ estimates, and two others. A second 
eminar added nineteen studies, six of teachers’ estimates, eleven of super- 
visors’ estimates, and two others, bringing the total to thirty-one. A third 
inar brought the total to thirty-eight by adding seven studies of super- 
: sors’ estimates. It is easy, therefore, to make correlations between the rank- 





ised 


on twelve studies, thirty-one studies, and thirty-eight studies, and 
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thereby see to what extent the addition of more data affected the composite 
Coefficients indicating these correlations are shown in Table II. With mos 
of the coefficients high, it is evident that the work of the three seminars 
was reliable and that the thirty-eight researches were in fair agreement. |t 
is unlikley that more widespread data on the subject would be worth 
gathering. 


TABLE III 


CORRELATIONS OF RANKINGS BASED ON TWELVE, THIRTY-ONE, 
AND THIRTY-EIGHT STUDIES 








Estimates Estimates Estimates 
y by y 
Teachers Supervisors Others 


Numbers of Studies Compared 





Twelve and thirty-one aren + .68 86 81 


Twelve and thirty-eight . 68* .93 81* 








Thirty-one and thirty-eight -- : jeone 1.00* .98 1.00* 





* No additional studies in the thirty-eight over the thirty-one. 


That the correlations shown in Table III are not higher, is due to a 
few studies’ among the thirty-eight having considerably different findings 
from the others’. The most notable examples of this, as Table I shows, are 
the studies’ by Melby and the second by Morrison and others, of teachers 
estimates, and the one’s by Melby, of supervisors’ estimates, showing very 
high position for the device of group and individual research. 

Another evidence of the reliability of the composite is shown by another 
measure. As a check on the reliability of the work done by the first group 
of students, the same task was assigned to a second graduate seminar. The 
second group worked entirely independently from the first. The telescoped 
list of devices made by the second group consisted of ten items, and nine 
of the ten were identical with ones in the list used by the first group. The 
translations made by the second group did not differ materially from thos¢ 
made by the first. The nine items common to the telescoped lists used by 


the two seminars appeared in similar order in the two final composites 
independently arrived at. The correlation between the two was found t 
be .94 
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SYSTEMATIC EVALUATION IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


A. S. BARR 
University of Wisconsin 


Editor's note: There is growing interest in improving the professional 
education of teachers. The creative efforts of the profession seem promising. 
The plea of the author is for more systematic evaluation in teacher 


education. 


ational 
(New 
NOTWITHSTANDING the large amount of research that has been car- 

_ ried on in the field of education during the last three to four decades a 
surprisingly small amount of this research has related to the professional 

education of teachers. Of course, there are notable exceptions such as the 
Charters-Waples Commonwealth Teacher Training Study, and others, but 

substantial studies in this area are limited in number. An examination of 

research publications and the Review of Educational Research reveal a grow- 

ng interest in research in this area but even so, while much effort is ex- 

pended in attempting to improve teacher training programs, systematic 

evaluation of the effectiveness of these programs is for the most part lack- 

ing. Like charity evaluation should begin at home; the methods of research 

so widely urged and quite successfully applied in other areas of education 

should be more systematically applied to the study of the professional edu- 

cation of teachers. It will be the purpose of this paper to indicate some 

of the aspects of professional education in need of systematic evaluation. 

First of all, we need to know more about the kinds of teachers needed 

in the modern school. I suspect to define the kinds of teachers needed in 

the modern school one must first define the goals of education and the 

nature of the educational product sought: the kinds of pupils, grown-ups, 

and social order for which we train or propose to have. This needs to be 

done with great care; each need, value, and purpose needs careful validation. 

While various committees have supplied splendid statements of the purposes 

of education, these very statements themselves need systematic evaluation. 

For the most part these reports have arisen out of the incidental observation 

and the ordinary experiences of committee members and need to be sup- 

ported by much more precise information. It is unfortunate that the pro- 

tession has not long ago established a fact finding board with adequate 

financial support to conduct basic research in the study of individual and 
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national needs, values and resources. Once these needs, values, and resources 
are determined, we can then consider the part to be played by the schoo! 
and the sorts of teachers needed to preserve and promote these values. 


Within the general area just described there are many more specific 
needs: (1) We need to know more about community needs and resources 
We need this information in part in education planning and in part in de 
termining the goals and content of the program for the education of teachers 
(2) We need to know more about pupil needs and resources. This is 
needed both in planning learning experiences for pupils and in determining 
the goals and content of teacher education. (3) We need to know more 
about the processes of education: criteria for the choice of learning experi 
ences, method of learning and teaching, and the activities ordinarily asso- 
ciated with the teacher's task. In short, we need more and better information 
about the child and the social order of which he is a part and the processes 
of education to choose and educate teachers as we should. 


Of course, this has been the goal of the profession now for many years 
but the plea here is for more precise information. In the field of careful 
thinking, the plea is for: (a) better data upon which to build the edu 
cational program; and (b) better scholarship and a more critical handling 
of data in drawing educational inferences. In results, the plea is for: (a) : 
more compact definition of the educational program as it affects teachers 
pupils and communities; (b) a mew and vigorous definition of the teach 
er’s task in light of the new expectancies for her; and (c) a more precise 
definition of the prerequisites to teaching efficiency as dictated by the 
requirement of the position. 

Among the problems arising from attempts to define the prerequisites 
to teaching efficiency themselves, time permits reference to only a few 
Reference has already been made to the fact that these prerequisites must 
be defined in terms of the task to be performed. First of all some con- 
siderable difficulty has been experienced in discovering a suitable manner 
in which to express these prerequisites. There are, in general, three forms 
in which these are commonly expressed: (a) qualities of the person deemed 
essential to teaching efficiency, such as adaptability, considerateness, open 
mindedness and the like; (b) the mental prerequisites to teaching effici 
ency: abilities, knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals, interests and apprecia 
tions; and (c) the performance acts or behavior of the teacher. Each has 
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ts own peculiar advantages and disadvantages. A particularly perplexing 
problem in this area is one of vocabulary. In the many attempts to define 
the prerequisites to teaching efficiency the symbols employed are frequently 
poorly defined and may mean almost anything to the persons using them. 
The an in this area would be greatly facilitated if a more precise 
terminology might be devised and more generally employed. 


The technical problems arising out of attempts to prove up the many 
prerequisites to teaching efficiency are numerous. To validate each of the 
supposed prerequisites to teaching efficiency one must not only define each 
orerequisite with great care but must be prepared to measure each accurately 
ind apply the measure under the carefully controlled conditions of experi- 
mental research. The whole problem is a very complex one and validation 
procedures must be chosen with great care. While most of those engaged 
in the professional education of teachers have ideas about the prerequisites 
‘o teaching efficiency these ideas need careful definition and validation by 
means of systematic research. 


The choice of the means, methods and materials for the education of 
reachers presents another large group of problems deserving systematic in- 
vestigation. One hears and reads of frequent changes in the curriculum, 
nethods, and materials for the education of teachers but seldom does one 
hear of their systematic evaluation. Traditionally three types of experiences 
have been employed in the education of teachers: (a) verbal experiences 
ising from reading and conversation; (b) observational experiences arising 
from seeing teachers at work; and (c) direct contact learning experiences 
rising from practice in the art of teaching. When and under what condi- 
tions should each be used to be used most effectively? How much of each 
should one provide for different persons with different interests, experiences, 
ind capacities under different conditions? Is there any sequence in which 
these experiences should be provided to be most effective? Is there any 
special way in which the experiences may be best related to each other to 


bring the best results? Turning from the choice of learning experience to 


some problems of method, what are the conditions under which various 


teacher training techniques may be most effectively used? What are the 


rinciples of learning and teaching by which one may be guided in the 


choice of techniques? How may one best employ these principles in the 


e of techniques? What are the special conditions that may determine the 
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choice of teaching procedures, etc.? With respect to the materials of in. 
struction are there any materials particularly desirable to the effective edu. 
cation of teachers, such as books, supplies and equipment? What are the 
special contributions of each? What are the conditions under which each 
may be used most effectively? The profession already has much valuable 
experience in the choice of the means, methods, and materials of teacher 
education but there is need for much systematic evaluation. 


To choose, predict, and evaluate teaching efficiency one must have valid 
and reliable measures of teaching efficiency and its prerequisites. Little can 
be known with any degree of certainty about the means, methods, and 
materials of instruction until valid measures of teaching efficiency are avail. 
able. The ultimate test of the effectiveness of the program for the education 
of teachers will be found in the product; in the kinds of teachers graduated 
from teacher training institutions. In the absence of valid and reliable 
measures of the product of teacher training institutions, judgments abou 
the means, methods, and materials for the education of teachers must be 
of a very tentative character. Similarly, to select persons likely to profit by 
the training program one must have valid measures of the prerequisites to 
teaching efficiency that have predictive value. Notwithstanding the large 
amount of work done in this area much more needs to be done before 
guidance and selective admission can be administered with reasonab'e cer 
tainty. Better measures are also needed for diagnostic purposes and to 
acquaint both students and instructors with the day to day progress in learn 
ing to teach. There is a tremendously large amount of work that needs to 
be done in this field before we can be reasonably accurate in planning and 
evaluating teacher education programs. 


It seems quite apparent that there is a growing interest in programs 
for the professional education of teachers. Much very splendid work has 
already been done by individuals and various committees in this area; the 
need now is for more systematic evaluation. There is need for creative think 
ing but creative thinking supplemented by experimental evaluation. To get 
most effective results there must be sound thinking, creative effort, and 
systematic evaluation. 
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[HE EVALUATION OF A PROGRAM OF TEACHER TRAINING 


[HE effectiveness of a program of teacher education must be in terms 
f the purpose for which the program is instituted. Teacher-education pro- 
srams have been established in order that the schools may be serviced by 
properly trained teachers for seeing that the pupils attain that maximum 
ichievement of educational purposes peculiar to the democratic way of living. 
Whether or not a program of teacher education is effective or non-effective 
depends primarily upon the extent to which those exposed to the program 
ire able, as a result of the education received, to produce those values in the 
present and future lives of the children being taught. 

There have been many attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of teach- 
ng and incidentally the effectiveness of programs of teacher education. It 
is reasonable to assume that a program of teacher education is satisfactory 
f it produces teachers who are deemed satisfactory or successful. Thus the 
problem of evaluation of programs of teacher education has very largely 

en centered on efforts to determine that elusive thing called ‘‘success in 
teaching.” 

Several different approaches have been made in the efforts to measure 

ess in teaching. One need only to mention: efforts to rate teachers on an 


elaborate rating scale emphasizing physical conditions prevailing in the 


issroom, teaching techniques, poise, quality of voice, etc. ; efforts to ascer- 


tain from pupils those qualities characteristic of excellent and poor teachers ; 
tain from pupils those qualities characteristic of excellent and poor teachers, 
etforts to evaluate the effectiveness of teaching through the successful or non 


essful achievement of pupils in subsequent years of schooling; efforts to 


evaluate the quality of instruction through the level of achievement or the 
improvement in levels of achievement manifested on standardized instruments 


' measurements ; efforts to evaluate the merits of teaching through controlled 


experimentation in which specific units of instruction are carefully constructed 


i taught in variable fashion and evaluated in terms of desired achievement 
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Each of the enumerated endeavors to determine degree of success j; 
teaching has made its contribution to the solution of the problem, but one 
does not need to cogitate deeply to discover possible limitations in thes 
efforts. It is clear that unless major emphasis is placed upon the attainment 
of values desirable in democratic living, the results of the measurement are 
insignificant. It is conceivable that a teacher may be highly successful in 
the attainment of values that are relatively insignificant in coping with the 
problems of social living. It naturally follows that efforts to evaluate suc 
cess in teaching or programs of teacher education must be in terms of maxi 
mum achievement in the attainment of those values essential to the de 
velopment and perpetuation of the democratic processes, values and 
institutions. 


Of the many statements of objectives desirable for education in 2 
democracy, the recent statement by the Educational Policies Commission 
promises to exert a profound influence on American education. This state 
ment of objectives has been widely distributed and has been discussed in 
many schools throughout the land. Teachers in many classrooms are striving 
to attain the values implied in the objectives of se/f-realization, human rela 
tionships, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. Classroom practices 
and procedures are being examined to determine the extent to which the 
contribute to the attainment of these objectives. Those procedures are being 
called good which make the pupil conscious of his interests, needs and ca 
pacities for growth; which provide opportunity for individual and group 
planning and appraisal; which give practice in group thinking, purposing 
and evaluating; which make the pupils sensitive to individual and social 
problems and stimulate interest in and desire for frontal attack on the solu 
tion of these problems; which give education for family living, prope: 
social functioning and all-round creative activity. 


Scrutiny of the literature discussing the implications of the objectives 
of the Educational Policies Commission will provide extensions of these 
values, but enough has been enumerated to make clear the nature of the 
types of values now being stressed in present-day schools. Teachers 
modern schools are centering their instruction around the interests, needs 
and capacities of the child, and the interests, problems and conflicts of th: 
community. Teachers are putting forth much exertion to make the educat 
of the child vivid, meaningful and functional 
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If one accept’as valid such activities of the classroom teachers, it seems 
, reasonable assumption that the type of training has greatest value which 
eives to the teacher in training aid and power for achieving the desired 
values in the pupils of the classroom. Since the classroom teacher finds that 
the most effective instruction is based upon the study of the child or the com- 
munty, then that type of teacher education is best which aids the prospective 
teacher to effectively study the child or the community. Furthermore, it may 
not be amiss to say that that program of teacher education is most desirable 
which is learned by methods which approximate those to be employed in 
the classroom. 

In last analysis, it is the thesis of this discussion that the programs of 
teacher education must be evaluated in terms of the extent to which such 
programs facilitate the attainment of desirable types of behavior of the 
pupils being taught. Thus, the first step in the evaluation of programs of 
teacher education is to determine the nature of the behavior of the pupils in- 
dicative of the realization of values desirable in democratic living. The next 
step is to determine the extent to which the program of teacher education aids 
in producing these types of behavior. It does not seem amiss to assert that 
dissatisfaction with many programs of teacher education in the past has 
arisen from the fact that such programs have not been effective in aiding the 
teacher in producing these values and to suggest that most of the modifica- 
tions of the programs of teacher education outlined in the various articles 
in this issue of the Journal are designed to give greater aid to the prospective 
teacher in achieving the values considered vital to democratic living. Whether 
or not these suggested modifications represent improved programs will de- 
pend upon the extent to which such schemes of education equip the prospec- 
tive teachers with understanding and techniques for developing to a maximum 
the types of behavior essential to the perpetuation and improvement of 
democratic processes, values and institutions. 

CLIFFORD Woopy. 
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SCHORLING, RALEIGH. Student Teaching 
(New York: The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1940), pp. xili + 329. 

$2.50 

A number of severe criticisms have 

been directed at teacher-training proce- 

Unfortunately, 

many of these fully 

justifed. It has remained, however, for 


Professor Schorling to phrase one of 


dures for a long time. 


criticisms are 


the most severe of these indictments, 
namely, that bad as teacher training is 
in general, the crucial part of it, 
namely, student teaching, itself violates 
the principal tenets of the type of 


teaching the student teacher is ex- 


pected to do. The preface of the 


volume is a simply-worded, well-or- 
ganized analysis of the chief faults of 
commonly —ad- 


student teaching as 


ministered 


The 324 pages of the volume are de- 
voted wholly to the problem of student 
teaching. There is no attempt to in- 
clude a complete presentation of prin- 
ciples of teaching methods or of cur- 
which properly 


riculum interpretation 


belong in other courses. This makes 
the volume unique in the field, previ- 
ous attempts being in the form either 
brief 


Here is 


of very texts or of observation 


manuals the first major text 


for use in a course in observation and 


practice Of tO accompany practice 
teaching. 

The 10 chapters cover the major 
aspects of student teaching from the 


original orientation toward the practice 
period to securing a position and pro 
fessional growth thereafter 

The chapters are each 
well-organized. The material is specifi 
and practical without being dogmati 
The philosophic and 
ground for the general theory of pra 
tice teaching and for given specific sug 
gestions has been definitely 
overloading the 


exceptionally 


scientific back 


indicated 
without pages wit! 
quotations and footnotes. 

The single unfavorable criticism the re 
viewer can make refers to a somewhat 
minor point and one almost wholly 
beyond the control of the 
numerous changes of type within certain 
of the chapters may interrupt some read 
ers. This typographical arrangement wa 
probably necessary in order to conserve 


writer. The 


space 

The volume should be on the desk ot 
every person engaged in directing or 
supervising student teachers. It is rea 
sonable to suppose that the material will 
exert a major influence in the field 
the immediate future 


WiILttAM H. BuRTON 


Harvard University 
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Baker, HARRY J. The Art of Under- 
tanding (Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1940), 400 pp. $3.00 


The title of this volume is somewhat 
misleading since it suggests an analysis 
of the intellectual process of understand- 
ing in the sense of comprehending. 
Locke's ancient volume, The Conduct of 
the Understanding, came to the mind of 
the reviewer upon seeing this title. The 
liscussion, however, is of understanding 
in a less limited sense and as commonly 
used in discussing the relation of a per- 
son to other persons or to groups or of 
groups to groups. Understanding here 
means the degree to which persons or 
groups understand their own personali- 
ties and their own problems, the per- 
sonalities of others; understand the mo- 
tives, attitudes, and reactions of other 
persons and groups. This type of under- 
standing is readily recognizable as one 
f the critical problems of modern 
iterdependent society. 

The book contains 35 brief chapters 
rganized into 11 parts. These include 

itments of individual and group char- 
acteristics, the mechanisms underlying 

characteristics, and particular atten- 

is given to the factors which influ- 

understanding or the lack of it 

I treatment throughout is based on 

experience of the author, of whom 
publishers say: 


The material has grown out of the 
practical experience of the author in 
attempting to solve the problems of 
young people over a period of twenty 
This experience was gained as 
head of a clinic in a large city school 
which 
report each year, for helpful advise 
ind suggestions.” 


years 


system to thousands of cases 
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All of the excellences and the weak 
nesses of analyses based on practical ex- 
perience are present. The material is 
practical and useful, particularly to un- 
trained persons and parents and to 
young teachers. Weaknesses are found in 
the absence of analysis of more remote 
factors underlying the type of under- 
standing discussed. There is also some 
lack of organization, but this is not seri- 
ous. There is no reference to organized 
research studies in the field, of which 
there are now quite a number. In many 
places the discussion of personal experi- 
ence could have been admirably supple- 
mented with reference to the more scien- 
tific investigations. The use of the term 
“instinct” in Chapter VIII will not be 
acceptable to most modern psychologists 
There is also a somewhat formal classi- 
fication of temperaments which is not 
now widely used. Many other terms are 
used in a colloquial and commonsense 
manner, but this will be practical and 
helpful to most ordinary readers 

The entire volume is well-written and 
easy to read. The specific illustrations 
are good, and while one could desire 
many more of these their inclusion 
would doubtless make the volume unduly 
bulky. The book could not be used as a 
classroom text and probably was not in 
tended for this purpose. Its chief use 
would be as a good reading for parents, 
mothers’ clubs, and younger teachers 

WILLIAM H. BuRTON 
Harvard University 


HOLZINGER, Kart J. and SWINEFORD, 
FRANCES. A Study in Factor Analyst 
The Stability of a Bi-factor Solution 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1939), pp. xi + 91. $1.00 
The use of factor analysis in educa 

tional research has gained much favor 








primarily because this analytical proce- 
dure provides landmarks or independent 
categories in the field of education and 
psychology. Previously such categories 
were secured by fallible and questionable 
procedures which led to much skepticism 
relative to the uniqueness and indepen- 
dence of such categories with resulting 
confusion of interpretation. Factor analy- 
sis is a mathematical procedure for de- 
termining those independent factors that 
account for the total variance of a bat- 
tery of relevant but yet unique measures. 
The result of applying factor analysis is 
the factor solution which consists of a 
description of each test in terms of the 
factors allocated. That amount of the 
total test variance that can be attributed 
to a single factor is given by the factor 
loading in the test. Thus the factor 
solution will give a distribution of the 
total variance of each test in a battery 
in terms of the independent factors that 
can account for the total variance of all 
the tests in the battery. 


The kind of interpretation that one 
can place upon the factor solution is de- 
pendent upon the faitk attributed to the 
stability of the factor solution. Previous 
research has established that if tests are 
added to or removed from a battery the 
factor solution is not disturbed if those 
new tests do not introduce new and dif- 
ferent factors. In case new tests are in- 
troduced into the battery that do involve 
factors different than those already al- 
located by the original set of tests, the 
factor solution is significantly altered. 
Further research is necessary to deter- 
mine whether or not such a disturbance 
is Significant or if the mutation can be 
attributed to the inadequate sampling of 
tests or population. Yet there does 
seem to be good reason to secure both a 
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large sampling of tests and a large 
population if one desire stability in the 
factor solution. 

The purpose of this study was pr 
marily to determine the stability of the 
factor solution if the same battery of 
tests were given to two environmental]; 
different groups of pupils. One group 
came from a metropolitan schoo! in 
Chicago, while the second group was 
composed of pupils from a suburban 
school near Chicago. From results of 
their previous studies the authors chos 
tests appropriate to the bi-factor type of 
factor analysis. In addition to measuring 
the general factor, these tests also gave 
measures of some group factors: namely 
spatial, verbal, speed, memory, and 
mathematical ability. The last mentioned 
factor was postulated as a group factor 
since it had not been previously isolated 
Yet the resulting factor solution indi 
cated that those tests measuring mathe 
matical ability distributed their factor 
variance entirely in the general factor 
This led the authors to conclude that 
their general factor was largely deduc 
tive. Relative to the other tests that were 
selected to measure the various group 
factors, the factor solution of this bat 
tery of tests showed that the pre 
solution categorization of tests was 
accurate. 

Since the anticipated pattern was 
verified by both groups, the pattern plan 
was appropriate for both of these schoo! 
groups. In spite of this identical plan 
factor solution, there was some disagree 
ment in the factor loadings or the pat 
tern weights. The majority of the general 
factor loadings were higher for the sub 
urban group than for the metropolitan 
group, yet with respect to some of the 
group factors the differences were in the 
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opposite direction. The identical pattern 
of factors indicate that the tests deter- 
mine what factors are measured, but the 
variations in the pattern weights indicate 
that the nature of the group tested deter- 
mine the magniture of the factor 
loadings. 

While the factor solution will give a 
factorial description of the tests con- 
tained in the battery, the factorial de- 
scriptions of the individuals in the 
population tested were more pertinent to 
the problems confronting the educator. 
In order to arrive at factor estimates for 
the pupils in these two groups, the 
authors set up multiple regression equa- 
tions to estimate the factorial description 
of these pupils. In order to save the 
immense amount of labor involved using 
the twenty-four tests, the tests measuring 
each group factor were combined into a 
single variable. 

An appendix in this study contains 
the test scores of all the pupils in the 
two groups and the individual factor 
estimates for each of the pupils relative 
to all the group factors. The estimates 
were given to the schools in hopes that 
the schools might find value in the use 
of these estimates in their guidance 
procedures. 

The estimates revealed that the general 
factor showed increase relative to mental 
maturity, while not a consistent differ- 
ence relative to sex. The spatial factor 
showed mo advance relative to mental 
maturity and no significant difference 
relative to sex. Although there were sex 
differences in favor of girls on the 
verbal factor and also consistent grade 
differences on this factor, neither of 
these differences were significant. The 
girls have significant deviations with 
respect to the speed factor which can be 
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attributed to their accelerated anatomical 
development. This last deduction is fur- 
ther substantiated by significant grade 
differences in favor of the eighth grade 
on this speed factor. The sex differences 
favor the girls on the memory factor, 
and although the differences on this 
factor favor the eighth grade, such dif- 
ferences were not significant. 

The data presented lead one to recog- 
nize that the factorial description for one 
sample of pupils is not necessarily con- 
sistent with the factorial description of 
another sample of pupils. Even though 
these two school groups differed signifi- 
cantly relative to their chronological age, 
they gave “identical” patterns of factorial 
solution. According to the interpretation 
of “identical” accepted by the authors, 
two factor solutions can be identical in 
pattern and yet contain significant varia- 
tions in the factor loadings. 

The authors employed the regression 
equations based on one group of pupils 
to estimate the verbal and memory 
factor of the other group. The cor- 
relations between the estimates for these 
two factors for the same group by 
the use of these two sets of regression 
equations was unexpectedly high. These 
correlations ranged from .87 to .94. The 
selection of these two group factors 
contributed to these high correlations, 
since both of these group factors (verbal 
and memory) exhibited no significant 
differences between the groups. If the 
authors had included other group factors, 
the correlations between the estimates 
secured by these sets of regression 
equations could probably be lower. 

The study concludes with a study of 
the accuracy with which new variables 
can be added to the factor pattern that 
has already been evaluated. This last 








illustrates two 
factor 


presents and 
methods for determining the 
loadings of these new variables. 

Only one of the school groups was 
used in this concluding study, because 
the other school group gave achievement 
marks in light of the pupils’ mental 
ability; this would make too complex a 
measure to introduce into a factor solu- 


chapter 


tion. The introduction of these school 
marks (citizenship, literature, reading, 
language, history, elementary science, 
arithmetic, drawing and music) into 


the factor solution indicated that the 
general factor was the most important 
factor contributing to school marks. This 
general factor accounts for about 25% 
of the total 
marks with the academic subjects hav- 
ing the highest weights with the general 
lower weights for citizen- 
ship, drawing, and music. Another factor 
marks has been 
factor by the au- 


variance of the school 


factor with 


common to. school 
labeled as the “halo” 
thors. This labeling is verified by having 


the largest “halo” factor loading in 


“citizenship’’ which generally includes 


opinion of teachers apart 


verbal 


four 


the general 


from scholastic attainment. The 


factor is the only one of the 
original group factors that has an appre- 
ciable loading in the school marks. The 
conclude that on the whole 
marks are a function of a gen- 


(probably 


verbal ability together with their common 


authors 


school 


eral factor deductive) and 


halo factor along with their unique 
factors 
The authors apply their newer and 


shorter method of calculating the factor 
weights of the new variables by means 
of the 
and the correlation of the school marks 
This new and 


inter-correlation of school marks 


with the factor estimates 
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shorter method involved fewer than one 
third as many coefficients of correlations 
as compared to the first method illus 
trated. The conclude with an 
evaluation of two methods by 
stating that in case the factor estimates 


authors 
these 


are not known nor desired for other 
purposes, then the method to be used for 
extending the pattern to include new 
tests would probably the longer method 
the choice depending upon the number 
the number of 


of tests in each set, 


factors, and the number of cases 
BJARNE R. ULLSvik 


The University of Wisconsin 


HitGarD, ErRNest R. and Marquis 
DonaLp G. Conditioning and Learn 
ing (New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Company, Inc., 1940), pp. xi + 429 
$2.75. 


Hilgard and Marquis have provided us 
with an outstandingly complete, well 
organized and scholarly analysis of the 
large body of experimental observations 
on conditioning that has been published 


since Pavlov’s first work, 

An introductory chapter on the place 
of conditioning in psychology and an 
other on the nature of the classical ex 
periment are followed by six chapters 
various features of the conditioning 
process, instrumental or “reward’’ condi 
tioning, reinforcement, extinction 
strength of conditioning, gradients otf 
inforcement, generalization and dis 
crimination. Later chapters are devoted 
to the role played by conditioning in 
serial learning, problem solving, volun 
tary action, and personality. The final 
the neuro 


chapter reviews theories of 


muscular mechanism of conditioning 
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is the obvious purpose of the au- 
to avoid so far as possible specula- 
tion and theory such as made up the 
whole of association doctrine until Pav- 
v's methods demonstrated that condi- 
tioning could be dealt with in the lab- 
ratory. They have set out to analyze the 
actual laboratory results and to disregard 
anecdote, “common sense” and armchair 


explanations. A resolve to confine gen- 
eralizations and laws to such specific 
rules as are derivable with minimum con- 
tradiction from the results of actual 
laboratory experiments, combined with 
the painstaking and scholarly zeal with 
which the available results have been 
examined makes the authors’ work a 
necessary part of the equipment of all 
students of learning and conditioning. 





This standpoint has certain disadvan- 
tages. These appear in the third and 
fourth chapters on Instrumental Condi- 
tioning Experiments and on the Nature 
of Reinforcement. The difficulty is that 
considerations of laboratory technique 
have divided experiments in associative 
earning into two distinct types. In the 
first type, following Pavlov's practice, 
what is recorded is some actual move- 
ment or glandular reaction of the animal, 
together with the unconditioned stimulus 
responsible for the movement and the 
conditioned stimulus that becomes its 
signal. In the second type the experi- 
menter often does not record any move- 
ment of the animal but some _ end- 
achievement like the movement of a 
lever that the animal somehow depressed. 
The origin of the movement is obscure, 
or at least unobserved. The items of 
record are the new signal for the move- 
ment and the action, plus the administra- 
tion of a rewarding or confirming 


stimulus presented after the action has 
taken place. 


The fact that experiments can be 
readily classified into these two types and 
that the items of record are quite differ- 
ent in the two types leads naturally to 
very different formulations of the results. 
The authors thus recognize two different 
“kinds” of conditioning, Pavlovian con- 
ditioning and “instrumental” condition- 
ing. In the second the animal learns to 
do not what an unconditioned stimulus 
caused it to do, but some act that serves 
the purpose of getting the reward. 


The authors point out that in instru- 
mental conditioning ‘the learning process 
consists only in strengthening the re- 
sponse so that it occurs promptly and 
with dependable frequency in the pres- 
ence of the conditioned stimulus”. This 
takes the fact of association for granted 
and confines attention to the strengthen- 
ing of an association already established 
In instrumental conditioning the fact of 
association must be taken for granted 
because the conditions of association are 
not observed. The record does not show 
the initial association but only the in- 
creasing certainty of the association with 
administration of reward. 


What the authors should have said is 
not that the experiments exhibit two 
kinds of association, but that they ex- 
hibit two different laboratory methods 
for strengthening an association. There 
are two kinds of reinforcement. One of 
these (Pavlovian) consists in repeating 
pairings of conditioned and _ uncondi- 
tioned stimulus. The other consists in 
following the associative response with 
a rewarding situation. 


The chapter on Personality reviews 
Pavlov'’s evidence for response types 
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based on excitation-inhibition and the 
work in experimental neuroses in ani- 
mals, the conditioning of emotions, and 
the use of conditioning in psychotherapy. 
A bibliography of 973 titles concludes 
the volume. 
E. R. GUTHRIE. 

University of Washington 


STURTEVANT, SARAH M., STRANG, RUTH, 
and McKiM, MARGARET. Trends in 
Student Personnel Work (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940), 
110 pp. $1.85. 

To determine the scope and types of 
personnel functions performed by deans 
of women, an extensive questionnaire 
was sent in 1936 to 548 colleges and 
universities, 227 normal schools and 
teachers colleges and 253 high schools. 
At no point is the reader informed as 
to what official in each institution re- 
ported the data called for in the ques- 
tionnaire. Presumably each dean of 
women described her own duties and 
qualifications. The percentage of returns 
was as follows: 73 per cent in the first 
group; 74 per cent in the second group 
and 79.5 per cent in the high school 
group. Institutions were selected in the 
following manner: all institutions sur- 
veyed by questionnaire in 1926 in a 
previous study were included. In addi- 
tion, all colleges and universities in- 
cluded in the 1936 Educational Direc- 
tory, U. S. Office of Education, were in- 
cluded. “The list of high schools was 
supplemented by selected schools in the 
states of Ohio, New York, and Califor- 
nia.” (p. 8) The authors hoped to study 
trends in institutions included in the 
two surveys, but, since only 52 per cent 
of the colleges and universities and 42 
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per cent of the high schools were com. 
mon to the two surveys, the authors in. 
dicate that the present report will deal 
less with trends than with the situation 
in 1932 to 1936. However, throughout 
the report direct comparisons are made 
between the results of the two surveys. 


Results of the survey are reported in 
terms of the following: “‘prevalence” of 
deans of women and deans of girls: 
academic preparation; teaching load; 
salaries; organization and staff; and 
student personnel functions. With regard 
to what the authors called “prevalence”, 
approximately ninety per cent of the 
four hundred colleges employed a woman 
dean in 1936; in 84 per cent of the in- 
stitutions this office was in existence in 
both 1926 and 1936. Twenty-two institu- 
tions having no dean of women in 1926 
employed one in 1936 and only three 
institutions had abolished the office. The 
dean’s position was found in over two- 
thirds of the teachers colleges and normal 
schools. The authors indicate that their 
sampling of high schools is not adequate 
and, therefore, they depend less upon 
the results of this part of their survey 


With regard to academic preparation 
only two per cent of the deans of 
women in colleges did mot have a 
bachelor’s degree; 82 per cent held a 
master’s degree and twenty per cent held 
the doctor's degree. In the case of 
teachers colleges the corresponding per 
centage for the higher degrees was 
somewhat smaller and significantly so in 
the case of deans of girls in high 
schools. 


With regard to teaching load the av 
erage for deans of women was eight 
hours per week for 336 colleges. The 


n 


authors do not indicate the situation 19 
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the remainder of the colleges. The 
median teaching load in teachers colleges 
was six hours. In all types of colleges 
there was a lighter teaching load for 
higher ranking’ institutions. In high 
schools the teaching load was from ten 
to eleven hours. 


The salaries received by deans of 
women vary widely from seven hun- 
dred dollars to seven thousand, the 
higher salaries being paid in accredited 
institutions. 

With regard to organization, the au- 
thors report a definite trend toward cen- 
tralized coordination of personnel serv- 
ice, this type of organization being re- 
ported for eight-six institutions in 1936. 
On the other hand, ninety institutions 
had a decentralized type of organization. 


With regard to functions the major 
mes reported as those for which the 
feans of women are primarily responsible 
are: counseling, housing and work with 
student organizations. According to the 
survey, discipline was the responsibility 
if the deans of women in only thirty- 
nine or 11.5 per cent of the colleges. 
Similar concentration on the above func- 
tions was found in the case of deans of 
women in teachers colleges and high 


schools. 


This survey provides some of the data 
‘essary to an understanding of one 
phase of the total student personnel 
program. It is characterized, however, by 
nany of the limitations of check-list-self- 
urveys so prevalent in past educational 
investigations. One of these limitations 
has to do with the definition of terms 
used in the questionnaire. Since the 


questionnaire is not included in the re- 


port, the reader can possibly interpret 
returns indicating that 80.9 per cent 


of the deans perform’ counseling, educa- 
tional, financial, and personal” in col- 
leges and universities. Since counseling 
may vary from a casual visit with a 
student to a prolonged and complicated 
set of interviewing procedures, the 
reader remains somewhat uninformed as 
to this phase of a dean’s work. Far 
more searching inquiry must be made 
before the dean of women’s work will 
have been described in meaningful and 
valid terms. 
E. G. WILLIAMSON 

University of Minnesota 


ARNOLD, JOSEPH I. and BAN«Ks, Doro- 
THY J. Building Our Life Together 
(Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1939), 744. $1.60 


Written presumably for 9th or 10th 
grade civics classes, this text neverthe- 
less includes whole units on social and 
economic foundations, and individual ad- 
justment. These are three of a total 
eight units, with a fourth and short in- 
troductory unit laying down the point 
of view of the book. Similarly, although 
the book is written in a forthright style, 
the range of statements and ideas is too 
broad really to be applicable to any par- 
ticular age group. Thus, the book is not 
easily classified. 

The photographs are well chosen, 
vividly reproduced, and skillfully anno- 
tated. The practice of summarizing each 
unit is commendable, as is the use of 
dramatic incidents to introduce each 
chapter. Unfortunately, however, these 
introductory stories too often are stilted 
in setting and execution, so that their 
force is reduced considerably. Similarly, 
the analogy between building a social 
structure and erecting a material edifice 
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is exploited to the limit. Bibliographies 
are extensive, and not too well adapted 
to the level of reading ability assumed 
in the text itself. Contrary to the gen- 
eral trend toward quantitative measure- 
materials are subordin- 


There are the usual 


ment, statistical 
ated in this volume 


projects at the end of 


questions and 
each chapter, and they are quite generally 


serviceable. 


One wishes the writers of text books 
would be bolder in their approach to 
current civic and social problems. It is 
all well and good to stick to the func- 
tional aspects of our societal structure; 
yet it is maddening to teachers and 
pupils alike to be left in mid-air when 
it comes to securing dynamic explana- 
tions of the purposes of social agencies. 
It seems a little unnecessary, to say the 
least, to be reminded as in the present 
volume that “Money is an easy form of 
wealth to lose. Care should be taken 
that it does not slip from the pocket or 
purse,” (p. 228) or that “Many pedes- 
trians step into the street without look- 
ing carefully to the left, then to the 
right.” (p. 503) 


The dilemma 
than 


of democracy is far 
more basic just how to overcome 
the apathy of its 
simply a matter of getting people to vote 
for good candidates, or to support worthy 
causes. We can think all we like about 
the need for and objectives of social 
planning, too; but the fact is that social 
planning is not an easy project to de- 
velop within the framework of democ- 
racy. There are many positive internal 
dangers to democratic government that 
must be dealt with if democracy really 
is to survive. And the high school years 


citizenry. It is not 
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are none too early to make our future 
citizens begin to see them. 
NORMAN M. KaAsTLER 


University of Wisconsin 


BAKER, GERTRUDE M. The Modern 
Teacher of Physical Education (New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1940). 
pp. xi + 264. $2.00. 


Miss Baker has presented and anaiysed 
many of the major teaching problems 
and procedures as they relate to 
changes which are necessary in conduct 
ing the physical education programs in 
the Modern School. 

There is a need for such 
order to guide and aid those teachers 
who are making definite changes in or 
ganization and teaching of physical edu 
more fully develop 
each individual. The 
squarely behind the philosophy that all 
school offerings should contribute to 
that individual's development. Miss 
Baker, then, makes a clear case for the 
importance of physical education in this 
more modern conception of the function 
of the school, which ought to be care- 
fully observed by the educational ad 
teacher of 


studies in 


cation which will 


author stands 


ministrator as well as the 


physical education. 

Much of the material in this book is 
of a practical nature for the successful 
conducting of a good program of physi 
cal education. Some of the ideas are not 
new—since good teachers have always 
used these devices. There is, however, 4 
great variety of practical suggestions for 
conducting all phases of the program 
For this reason the book ought to be a 
welcome addition for a source of 
material to those who are planning con 
stant revision of their methods in order 
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ake physical education aid more 
letely in developing students in a 
rn physical education program. 

ROBERT NOuwR, JR. 
ersity of Wisconsin 


DONALD E. Avocational Interest 
rerns (California: Stanford Univer- 
Press, Stanford University, 1940), 
xiv + 148. $2.25. 

author seeks to discover new 
ibout these phases of the psychol- 
f interests; 1. importance of avo- 
al interests in terms of vocational 
s; 2. validity of the “balance” 
of interests; 3. valid methods of 

1osing interests for guidance in the 
if leisure time; and 4. nature of the 
scent’s avocational interests. The 
r reviews Critically the literature 
vocational interests, 188 titles being 
| in the bibliography. 

e avocational interests of four 
ips of “adult” hobbyists were 


lied: stamp collectors, model en- 


ers, instrumental musicians, and pho- 


raphers. Membership lists of hobby 


nizations were used in the selection 
criterion groups. A_ total of 650 
s of the Strong’s Vocational Interest 


nk were distributed of which 288 or 


% were returned in usable form. 
criteria for selecting the blanks for 
investigation were: 1. age 20 years 
nore; 2. not employed in the hobby; 
}. participation in the hobby for one 
ore years. The author first deter- 
ed experimentally that the mental 
induced by instructions to fill out the 


nk in terms of hobby interest or vo- 


mal interest had little effect upon 
subject's answers. The first fifty 


nks returned from each group were 


for standardization purposes; the 


other blanks, twenty or more in each 
group, were used for validation purposes 
In the standardization project the tests 
of 200 men in four avocations were 
used. The mean age was 38.51, with a 
standard deviation of 10.69 years. These 
men were resident chiefly in the North 
Atlantic states and 81.5 per cent came 
from the upper part of the  socio- 
economic scale. For over 80 per cent of 
each group the chief hobby was the one 
in which they had been classified in the 
original listing. 

The standardization of the avocational 
scoring key followed that used by Strong 
for the determination of vocational in- 
terest keys. The “men in general” rep- 
resent a sampling of men between the 
ages of 18 and 60 or Strong's point of 
reference number 2. The author deter- 
mined the discrimination of the total 
score and letter rating of each of the 
four keys between the one standardiza- 
tion group and the three other groups. 
The results may be summarized as fol- 
lows: For the model engineer and musi- 
cian key there was a fairly high degree 
of validity; the photographer key was 
“somewhat less satisfactory’ and related 
to the music key and model engineering 
key; the stamp collector's key, with 
little validity, measured something in 
common with the other three keys. Men 
in an avocation related to their vocation 
tend to make higher scores in these 
avocation keys whether or not they were 
active in this particular hobby. The avo- 
cational interests of model engineers 
were similar to the vocational pattern of 
engineers; likewise, the key of amateur 
musicians was similar to that of profes- 
sional musicians and men in other pro- 
fessions. Music as an avocation tends to 
antedate one’s vocational choice of music. 











interests come after one’s 
Model engineers 
fields develop 


Phot graphic 
hore of a vocation 
employed in_ technical 
their hobby after employment; this was 
not true with non-technically employed 
hobbyists. There was no relationship as 
to order of development of the hobby 
of stamp collecting. The author found 
hat the three avocational interest pat- 
‘rns (model engineering, photography 
ind musician) are closely related to the 
yrresponding vocational patterns. He 
fers to them as vocational avocations. 
[The avocational interests of adolescents 
were found to be essentially similar to 
ose of adults though less clear-cut. 
The balance theory of avocational in- 
terests holds that one employed in a 
sedentary occupation develops a hobby 
of a more active sort. Stamp collecting 
interests as avocational interests are 
strongest for professional and older men 
and therefore are not a sedentary balance 
for active men. Apparently avocational 
interests are supplementary or contribu- 
tory to vocational interest in a job. Ap- 
parently one’s major avocational interests 
tend to resemble occupational interests if 
the latter is suitable to one’s aptitudes 
interests 
interests 


and interests; but avocational 
will differ from occupational 
and tend to resemble vocational interests 
if one’s occupational interests are not ap- 
propriate to one’s aptitudes and interests. 
The author, therefore, recommends that 
Strong’s regular vocational interest key 
be used for the diagnosis of both voca- 
tional and avocational interest and used 


in leisure-time guidance. 

As the author states, this preliminary 
investigation Opens up a very promising 
field for further investigation. The small 
standardizing groups and even smaller 
validating groups make the results ten- 
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tative even though the author points out 
that Strong's early vocational groups 
were small. It is to be hoped that this 
highly promising investigation wi|| 
stimulate other workers to make scientific 
investigations. At the present time the 
held of leisure time activities and guid 
ance is bogged down with an uncritical 
and even naive understanding of avoca 
tional interests. The uncritical use of 
questionnaires and interviewing methods 
to determine avocational interests as 4 
basis for guidance reminds one of the 
early methods used in vocational guid 
ance. It is to be hoped that the applica 
tion of scientific methods in the field 
avocational interests will produce a: 
fruitful results as it has in the diagnosti 
phases of vocational guidance. 
E. G. WILLIAMSON 


University of Minnesota 


McQUEEN, H. C. Vocational Guidance: 
in New Zealand (New Zealand: Whit 
combe & Tombs, Ltd., 1940), pp 
+ 143. 6 shilling, 6 pence. 


Mr. McQueen reports in this volume 
the results of a ten weeks’ field survey 
of vocational guidance and placement in 
New Zealand. Materials 
from four Youth Centres, four Univer 
sity Colleges, a large number of post 
primary and intermediate schools, ana 
also from discussions with headmasters 
and employers. 


were collected 


The procedures employed for the pur 
poses of assisting students to choose 
occupations and related training courses 
and also to secure employment following 
the training are described in terms of 
both the school setting and the youth 
centers. These latter organizations cor 
respond roughly to a combination 
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inior division of our public employment 
fices and certain NYA youth centers in 
United States. In a special chapter 
Mr. McQueen describes in detail psycho- 
sical tests, record cards, and occupa- 
al information as used in New 
Zealand. Cogent illustrative cases give a 
insight into the type of vocational 
uidance problems encountered by young 
yns in New Zealand. Actual report 
ms used in the various employment 
ces are included in an appendix. Spe- 
recommendations for improvement 
the services are also included in a 
parate chapter. 


In a special appendix recommendations 
ilso made relative to the type of col- 
courses to be taken by individuals 
varing for a career in vocational 
lance. To the American educator in- 
sted in the professional preparation 
counselors, these recommended col- 
lege courses appear to be rather heavily 
weighted with educational theory rather 

than with technical content. 


t 


Official recognition was given counsel- 
ing in New Zealand in 1929 by the ap- 
pointment of specially trained counselors 
in Christchurch and Wellington Techni- 

| Colleges. In 1938 youth centers 
were established in four main cities for 
the vocational guidance of youth jointly 

representatives of the Education and 
Labor Departments. The reader will re- 
member that about the same time the 
American Youth Commission attempted 
to set up youth guidance projects in 
which both the school and the loca! em- 
ployment office cooperated in the guid- 
students. The conception of 
vocational guidance as epitomized in the 
New Zealand report is similar to that 
lopted by the National Vocational 


ance of 


Guidance Association of the United 


States. 


Chapter two dealing with the program 


of guidance within the schools reads 
somewhat like descriptions of the Ameri- 
can scene. Young people without the 
requisite scholastic aptitude are, in large 
part, required to take courses in which 
they have little interest and for which 
they have less aptitude. In consequence, 
a large proportion of these students 
withdraw from school with little specific 
vocational preparation. The author 
stresses the necessity of a broadening of 
the educational curriculum in order to 
provide training better adapted to these 
withdrawing students. In the primary 
grades principals should be trained to 
perform guidance functions; in higher 
grades “career teachers’’ especially 
trained in guidance procedures are rec- 
ommended. Pointed criticisms are made 
of the failure of many high school 
principals to utilize the specialized serv- 
ices of “career teachers’’ whose functions 
are detailed at some length. The pro- 
cedures described include interview meth- 
ods for new students and their parents, 
the types of reports to be kept from year 
to year and the steps involved in help- 
ing students find jobs with the coopera- 


tion of the State Placement Service. 


In chapter three a detailed description 
is given of the program of youth centers 
established by the Education and Labor 
Departments. These centers are staffed 
by the boys’ vocational guidance officer, 
the girls’ vocational guidance officer, a 
secretary, a “lady interviewing officer”, 
clerks and office assistants, and 
hand-typists. Criticism is made of the 


short 











work of these staffs because of the ten- 
dency to concentrate on placement and 
to neglect guidance. Specific recommen- 
dation was made for the appointment of 
a trained psychologist to perform certain 
guidance duties in the colleges and in 
the youth centers. Special stress is placed 
upon the necessity of making available 
to guidance officers in the youth centers 
all the medical records available in the 
school or district health office. Relation- 
ships with child welfare offices are also 
recognized as important in guidance 
work, 
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Judging from this critical field su: 
vey, vocational guidance in New Ze: — 
land, as in many schools of Great 
Britain, has been influenced more by 
dustrial psychologists 


| 
(for example, | 
J 





Macrae) than by advocates of such ad : 

ministrative devices as the “home roon 

McQueen's emphasis rests upon adeg 

individualized counseling rather i— 

upon mass methods of instruct 

Americans could learn much fr 

excellent and critical survey. 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 

University of Minnesota 
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Address all communications relative to research abstracts and bibliog 
raphies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


EMERSON C., and HUTSON, PERCI- 
W. “The Attitudes of a Rural 
nmunity Toward Secondary Educa- 
n,” Educational Administration and 
pervision, XXVII (January, 1941), 
1-11. 
authors present the results of a 
of the attitudes of a Western 


yivania rural community. 


NER, EDMUND DES. “How to Study 
Community,” Teachers College Rec- 
rd, XLIT (March, 1941), pp. 483- 


author presents an outline for 
ing community needs and resources 


CURRICULA AND OBJECTIVES 


EY, RALPH G. “The Difficulty Level 
Certain Science Concepts,” Science 
ducation, XXV_ (February, 1941), 
p. 84-89. 


The author presents the results of a 


tistical—experimental study of rep- 


entative concepts in a unit on power 
tual materials were more easily 
rned than principles. Science concepts 
itive to power can be satisfactorily 
rned at a mental age of 160 months 











CHARLES C. “Some Data 
Pertinent to Textbooks of General 
Science,” Science Education, XXV 
(January, 1941), pp. 35-41. 

The author presents an analysis of ar- 
ticles and studies relating to the value 
and content of textbooks 


GRAHAM, 


STADTLANDER, ELIZABETH. ‘Arithmetic 
Theories, a State Course of Study, and 
Textbooks,” Elementary School 
Journal, XLI (February, 1941), pp 
438-453. 

The author presents a detailed analysis 
of four texts and the Pennsylvania state 


course of study. 


STONE, CLARENCE R. “The Vocabularies 
of Twenty Preprimers,” Elementary 
School Journal, XLI (February, 
1941), pp. 423-429. 


The author presents a statistical analy- 
sis of the vocabularies of twenty 


preprimers. 


Zim, Hersert S. “The Adolescent ‘In 
terested in Science," Science Educa- 
tion, XXV (January, 1941), pp. 1-6 
The author presents an anlysis of en 


trants into the annual exhibit at the 
American Institute of New York City 


709 





PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND 


TEACHING 


WALTER W. “Some Effects of 
the Maintenance of High Standards of 


COOK, 


Promotion,” Elementary School 
Journal, XLI (February, 1941), pp 
430-437 


The author presents a statistical analy 
sis of the achievement, over-ageness and 
mental age of pupils with high and low 
High 


necessarily 


promotion standards promotion 


standards are not associated 


with high achievement 


LUCKIESH, MATTHEW, and Moss, FRANK 


K. “The Effect of Line-Length on 

Readability,” Journal of Applied Psy- 

chology, XXV_ (February, 1941), pp 

67-75 

The authors report data indicating 
that the readability of 10-point Textype 


with 2 points of leading diminishes as 


the length of the line increases from 13 


to about 21 picas 

MERRICK, NELLIE L. “Typewriting in 
the University High School,” School 
Review, XLIX (April, 1941), pp 
284-296 


data on the re 
persenal typing 
presented at the University of Chicago 


The author presents 


sults of a course in 
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STATISTICS, MEASUREMENTS AND — 
SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES i || 
GORDON, H. PHOEBE. ‘Study Habit In || 
ventory Scores and Scholarship, 4 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Xxyv | 
(February, 1941), pp. 101-107 z | 
The author presents data from whic! “d s 
it is concluded that study habit inven —_ 
tories are of doubtful predictive value 
HARDEN, Mary. ‘Evaluating Social Sen 
sitivity, Teachers College Record 
XLII (March, 1941), pp. 516-533 A 
The author presents data on a Scale of 
Beliefs Test developed as a part of F 
Eight Year Study 2 
WOEFLLNER, ROBERT C. “EvaLuati 
OF APPRENTICE TEACHERS,” S¢/ 
Review, XLIX (April, 1941) 
267-271 
The author presents an analysis of in 
struments employed in the evaluation of 
apprentice teaching 
NEW TESTS 
Barr, A. S., and Harris, A. E. Tea 
Performance Record (Bloomingt 
linois: Public School Publishing | In 
1941) Lon 
This record provides for evaluating the A.A 
teachers performance in the classroom. A ider 
nual and sample explain and illustrate funct 
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te 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














ducational Policies Commission.—In 
the National Education Association 
American Association of School 
established an 


Commission to 


Administrators jointly 
tional Policies 
ilate thoughtful, realistic, long-term 
ing within the teaching profession; 
encourage desirable changes in educa- 
purposes, procedures, and organ- 
review recommendations for 


non, to 

nprovement of education; to make 
best practices in education known 
used throughout the country; and 
levelop a more effective cooperation 
ng various groups interested in edu- 
nal improvement. This Commission 
now completed the five-year program 
was contemplated at the time of its 


ppointment 

In December, 1940, the Executive 
Committees of the N.E.A. and the 
A.A.S.A. met in joint session and con- 


sidered the future of the policymaking 
function in American education. Since 
| members of the Commission had sub- 
nitted their resignations as of Decem- 
1940, an Educational Policies 
Commission, with similar purposes to 
the one completing its work, was ap- 
pointed for the years 1941-44, inclusive. 
[To secure continuity in the program, 
pproximately 75 percent of the elected 
embership of the Commission were re- 


Der 31 


ppointed, with provision for a further 
ange through rotation in office of 25 


percent of the elected members each 
year. 

Between 1935 and 1940 the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission laid a strong 
foundation for a more thorough and 
general understanding of the principles 
that relate education to the survival of 
democratic institutions. In the years 
ahead, it will be the responsibility of the 
Commission to support and defend these 
principles and to apply them as best it 
may to the changing social and economic 
problems of the people of the United 
States 

This statement is adapted from the 
March, 1941, number of the Journal of 


the N.E.A. 


Implementation ——The Committee on 
Implementation of Studies in Secondary 
Education of the American Council on 
Education was organized in 1938 for the 
purpose of suggesting practicable proce- 
dures in making the findings of research 
studies and the reports of deliberative 
committees effective in practice. The 
major contribution of this committee is 
the report entitled, Educational Studies 
and their Use, published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in January, 
1940. It was prepared by E. D. Grizzell 
of the University of Pennsylvania, direc- 
study, 
this The conclu- 
recommendations of the com- 


tor of the implementation who 


provided news item 


sions and 
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mittee are concerned with implementa- 
tion in terms of: (1) meaning, (2) 
range, (3) service needed, (4) organiza- 
tion, and (5) principles. 

The work of the original committee is 
being continued by an enlarged Commit- 
tee on Implementation. The chief ac- 
complishments to date appear to be: 
(1) the development of cooperative pro- 
grams of implementation by various or- 
ganizations represented on the commit- 
tee and (2) the conduct of a poll of 
public opinion concerning youth and 
their education by the American Youth 
Commission, with the cooperation of the 
Educational Policies Commission and the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
The results secured by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion provided the 
data for a report prepared by William G 
Carr, Hadley Cantril, and Paul T. David 
for publication as a bulletin of the Re- 
search Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association (November, 1940), un- 
der the title of “What People Think 
About Youth and Education.” 

The evidence presented in this report 
of nation-wide poll indicates those 
areas of knowledge and opinion that 


need particular emphasis in educating 
both the general and the professional 
public. There is abundant information 
now available for planning programs of 
education for the several public groups 
concerned. The first significant step in 
improving the education and care of 
American youth is that of informing 
those who must support and those who 
must carry on the professional activities 
involved. 

A closely related aspect of the problem 
§ implementation is the discovery of 
the relative effectiveness of existing prac- 
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tices in the schools. The Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards has 
produced instruments and procedures for 
institutional appraisal that make possible 
the evaluation of the existing practices 
in the formal education of youth. The 
results of appraisals by means of the 
Evaluative Criteria (1940) clearly iden 
tify the points of weakness in profes 
sional service that need immediate 
attention. 

It is now possible, with the methods 
of the public opinion poll and instru 
ments for institutional appraisal, to pro 
vide diagnoses of knowledge and opinion 
and of existing professional practic 
that may serve as bases for the improy 
ments recommended in the num« 
studies now available in the field 
secondary education. 


Eight-year Study—The work 
Commission on the Relation of § 
and College of the Progressive Edu 
Association began in 1930 and wil 
finished at the end of 1941 when 
complete report will be published in six 
volumes, concerned with the following 
problems: (1) the purpose and orig 
the Commission's work, the major 
velopments of the ten years, conc! 
and recommendations; (2) curric 
changes in the thirty schools parti 
ing; (3) evaluation, records, and 
ports, including new tests develop 
the schools; (4) the investigation 
success in college, involving 5000 
dents; (5) two volumes of individ 
reports from the thirty schools on t 
participation in the Study. These vo! 
will appear late in 1941 and early 
1942 

The following conclusions can 


drawn now: 
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\ student's success in college is 
upon his following a 
n 


1¢ pendent 
ibed pattern of subjects or units 
condary school. 


The work of the high school can 
lated much more significantly to 
interests and purposes. 
is an advantage rather than a 
at to his work in college. 


student's 


Freedom from prescribed college 
ments has been a great challenge 
stimulation to the participating 

Without exception they say that 
resulted in the greatest period of 
tional growth in the — school's 
Commission expresses the hope 
the schools and colleges of the 
1 States will be able to establish a 
ship that will permit and en- 
all secondary schools to revise 
work, so that the needs of all 
a youth will be met more fully, 
they are going to college or not 


Curriculum Study—The Curri- 
Study of the Ohio High School 
als’ Association, patterned after 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 

ion Association, is in its third 

W. M. Aikin of Ohio State Uni- 

is director of both studies 
Twenty Ohio secondary schools are par- 


ting in the Ohio investigation 


principals of these schools have 
neeting once or twice a year to de- 

nine general policies. They in turn 
responsible to a central board of the 
Principals’ Association of the Ohio Edu- 
tion Association. The schools were se- 
1 after a careful survey of (1) their 

| rest in genuine reorganization of the 
riculum and (2) the competence of 





their staffs. An effort has been made to 
include both urban and rural schools. 
At the 1940 fall meeting, the prin- 
cipals unanimously reaffirmed the im- 
portance of bringing about improvements 
in their programs. A survey is now 
being made of the major problems that 
they have discovered, and the following 
five-point program has been agreed upon: 


1. Visits to the schools by A. N. 
Zechiel or H. H. Giles, associates in the 
Study, for curriculum consultations with 
teachers and administrators (if this pro- 
gram can be financed). 

2. Organization of a staff of con- 
sultants in colleges and universities 
neighboring the schools. 

3. A policy of sending a key person or 
group from each school to Columbus to 
examine materials available there and to 
consult with people from whom they can 
get help. 

4. A spring meeting to which teachers 
and principals will contribute progress 
reports. 

5. The preparation of a 
each participating school, to be mimeo- 
graphed or, possibly, published in the 
Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio 
State University). 


report by 


Modern Languages and Democracy 
According to R. H. Fife of Columbia 
University, who prepared this statement, 
the work of the Committee on Modern 
Languages of the American Council on 
Education during 1941 may be classified 
as a contribution to public education in 
a democratic society. The Committee con- 
tinued the collection and organization of 
materials in French and German through 
syntax counts in those languages, still in 
progress at the University of Chicago 
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These under- 
now in 


and Columbia University 
completion is 
sight, have been under way for a con- 
siderable number of years and are in- 
tended to accelerate the learning of the 
foreign schools. The 
ultimate objective of this effort is the 
the of American 
youth so that young men and women of 
our country may be liberated from a nar- 
row outlook upon the world, stimulated 
condi- 


takings, whose 


languages in the 


widening of horizon 


to rise above the mere material 


tions of existence, and prepared to use 
these tools for an acquaintance with the 
scientific and intellectual achievements 
of the French and German people. Abil- 
ity in foreign languages may serve to 
increased au- 


the attainment of 


promote 
tonomy as individuals and greater use- 
fulness as citizens 

The Committee has also continued t 


results of 1 


teach- 


ing of foreign languages, in order that 


assemble and analyze the 


searches and experiments in the 


they may become available for teachers. 


The 
bibliography will appear in 1942 


third volume of this analytical 


It has likewise continued its work in 
the neld of the teaching of English to 
American nationality 
This effort has 
1940 
the publication of a critical study 


young persons of 
but of Spanish speech 
taken several directions 
(1) 


of standardized and limited English vo- 


during 


cabularies for the instruction of foreign- 


ers; (2) the publication of a study of 
the organization, materials, and methods 
now in use and to be recommended for 
the use of those schools in the South- 
western states that are now engaged in 
training more than 250,000 young per- 
sons of Spanish speech; and (3) a 
preliminary survey and the securing of 


an initial fund for a study of the teach- 





{Vol , 
L vi ’ ‘ 


English 
Committee has 


in Puerto 
already 


ing of 


Rico. T 
taken the firs; 


steps by organizing the construction of 


non-verbal test of intelligence and 


tests in reading Spanish and Eng! 
adapted for the Puerto Rican sc 
This task of the Committec ol 


toward the opening of better opport 


ties for acquaintance with the ideals 


American citizenship on the part 
Spanish-speaking 


group of young 


dents living in a situation strategic 
the defense of the Union and for 
dissemination of American leals 
democratic culture 

Se lé n ti he of 1d Philo Opi fs ] 


A doctorate study completed in 1941 
Yale University by Wayne B. Denn 
in the Pres 


entitled “Consistency 


tions of a Science of Education 
The history of science suggests 
current educational controversies 


arise partly 
and often 
preconceptions, 


unrecognized _ philosophi 


or world views, t 


at the basis of educational! thought. A 


suming that the facts most pertinent 
educational theory are logical constr 
built up from empirically given data 
that are 
fundamental 
tions, this dissertation attempts to 


these constructs functions 


n 


explicit the major types of presupf 
tions held by current theories. The vi 
selected for analysis include: 
tional realism, as expressed by Thorne 
(2) educational functt 

comprising aspects 
mentalist and Gestalt positions ; 
the ¢ 


and Breed; 
ism, 
and { 
the educational views of 
Church 
Of 


are the 


for educat 


by thes 


central importance 


meanings given 


from differing, conflicting 


philosophical _ preconce} 


(1) Edu 


of the instr 
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e concept of organization. The 
ng of the latter term depends upon 
gical primacy given to the more 
concepts of being and becom- 
ntinuity and discontinuity, and 
the relation of these concepts to 
eaning of educational measure- 
But the meanings of the concept 
sanization can be shown to depend 
two contradictory notions of rela- 
(1) external, or accidental, rela- 
nd (2) internal, or intrinsic, re- 
Realism is shown to favor the 
id functionalism the second, while 
Catholic position takes an intermedi- 
ew. The solutions given by these 
to the problem of mind and to 
eaning of telic or purposive con- 
are seen to depend in part upon 
lar theories of organization. 


In view of these fundamental differ- 
in preconceptions, it is doubtful 
er an over-all theory of education 

be established in terms of current 

as they now stand, except by re- 

to methods that seek to avoid 

sophical commitments altogether. In 

light of the history of scientific 

ght, the latter alternative appears 
ntenable 


In conclusion, the rigid separation of 


scientific and philosophic thought in edu- 
cation is questioned; each is seen to pre- 
ppose, to some degree, the other. In- 
ligible communication of _ scientific 
leas necessitates not only agreement of 
lata but the understanding of interpreta- 
ns built upon such data. Otherwise 
terms used in scientific discourse lack 
objectivity commonly ascribed to 


cience 


Historical and Comparative Methods 
of Research—For approximately fifteen 
years John O. Creager has offered in the 
graduate division of the School of Edu- 
cation in New York University a course 
entitled “Introductory Course in College 
and University Education.” Approxi- 
mately one third of the time is devoted 
to the historical study of universities in 
Europe, beginning with the middle ages, 
and the remainder of the year is given 
to a cooperative study, by groups, of the 
university systems in some five or six 
different countries 

Creager describes the values of such a 
method of treatment as follows: First, 
no student can come to understand our 
present problems in American higher 
education without first being brought to 
see the origin of these problems; for 
example, the case of the junior college 
After the student notes its origin in the 
arts faculty of the medieval university 
and sees later how that faculty became 
attached in Europe to the secondary 
school system, he then is in position to 
realize what has happened and is hap- 
pening in this country in regard to the 
junior college, ‘general college’’, etc 

Second, such a course tends to 
stimulate graduate students to do re- 
search in this field. Several theses for the 
Doctor's degree at New York Univer 
sity have grown out of this course. In 
1931, Samuel Katzin, a student who 
could read several European languages, 
wrote a thesis entitled “A Comparative 
Study of the Problem of Control in the 
Administration of Higher Education in 
the United States and Europe.’ Through 
an analysis of the typical functions and 
powers of control, as specified in 
charters and by-laws in American uni 


versities and in the universities of 











Germany, France, England, Belgium, 
Poland, and Italy, Katzin reached con- 
that would 


comparisons 


clusions interest those who 


make invidious between 


European and American practices in 
higher education. Another thesis is that 
by Johannes Nabholz, 1936, entitled 
‘The History of the Faculty of Arts in 
Nabholz came to 
this country after having been graduated 
from a German gymnasium. His detailed 
historical study tells what happened to 


the arts faculty in the medieval univer- 


German Universities.” 


sity from the time of its existence as a 
part of the university until its function 
transferred from the German uni- 


was 

versities and became attached to the 
German Gymnasium. The light that 
such a study sheds upon the mooted 


problem of the place of the junior 


college in American education is obvious. 


for Social Progress 


and 


Institute 
Strengthening America at Home 
Abroad” is the theme of the Summer 
Institute for Social Progress 
the convention of the N.E.A 
the conference will be held July 5-19 
country campus of Wellesley 
College on Lake Waban, Mass. The 
foreign policy of the United States and 
its chief domestic problems will be dis- 
under the guidance of leading 
and teachers of political 
science. For program apply to Dorothy 
P. Hill, Director, 22 Oakland Place, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Following 
in Boston, 


on the 


< ussed 


economists 


Rockefeller Foundation.—During 1940 
Rockefeller 
$9,854,497 


the appropriations of the 


Foundation amounted to 


The income of the Foundation from in- 
vestments during the year was $7,605,- 
342 81 


This income was supplemented 
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by a transfer of $1,150,000 fron 
Principal Fund. 


The appropriations were distributed 
for the most part in six major 
roughly as follows: 

Public Health .....-__ $2,750.09 

Natural Sciences 2,200,0 

Social Sciences ‘ 1,500,000 

Medical Sciences 1,300,000 

Humanities : 1,075 


Rural Reconstruction in 
China te 


Of the money spent during 
77 per cent was for work in the 
States and 23 per cent for work 
In spite of the serious interfere: 
the war, the Foundation's activities dur : 
ing 1940 involved cooperative eff 


forty-four countries in Europ: A 


Africa, and the Americas 
Bureau of Research in Tea 
leges.—This report was prepare H 


D. Behrens, State Normal § 
Geneseo, N. Y., who points out 
is rather difficult to determine 
number of teacher-preparing instit 
that maintain a bureau of resear In 
of the questions sent to all the 


of the American Association of 1 


ers Colleges reads: “If there is 
search department in your a 
would you like to have one if the budg 


permitted ?"" Of the 98 replies 
eleven state that they now maint 
Of the 87 
out a bureau, 61 say they would lik 





bureau and 87 do not 

have one if conditions permitted; six 4 

not want one and twenty did not 

the question. | 
In order to determine the most 

researcn 


trends in the bureaus of 


following procedures were used 








survey was made of all the 
reports issued by the teachers 
ces that mow maintain a research 
ad, a tabulation was made of all 
icles and reports by those research 
50,00 _ as listed in the 1935-36, 
and 1937-38 Bibliography of 
Studies in Education, published 
United States Office of Education. 
75,00 This tabulation includes the reports and 
listed on the returned question- 


‘00.00 
00,000 


00,000 


ling the list are studies that deal 
some phase of the curriculum, to 
xtent of twenty-five per cent of the 

ind articles analyzed, including 
bjiects of the curriculum, with the 

t number in social science. Evalua- 

of achievement in the several 

receives primary emphasis. Re- 

on the effectiveness of various 
ids of teaching receives some con- 
leration. The range of subjects studied 

les nature study, modern languages, 

ercial education, arithmetic, indus- 

education, agricultural education, 

religious education, with no curri- 
ie research in higher education. 

The next largest number of research 
s listed has to do with some phase 
ool management. One-third deal 
marks assigned to college students 

the faculty. In two of the colleges 
ting, this was an annual study of 

research bureau. A second phase re- 

i ng considerable attention is the re- 

ibe . n of placement or entrance test 

» to mortality and scholastic rat- 

! Some attention is given to regulat- 

) ¢ class attendance and determining the 

s of optional attendance. 

. Third on the list are studies that deal 

tests and testing. Most of these re- 
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ports involve testing programs either in 
the college, the school of practice, the 
state, or the country as a whole. The 
latter includes such reports as that of the 
Teachers College Personnel Association 
group and that of the nation-wide every 
pupil scholarship tests. Much time and 
effort are being spent on the construction 
of tests and experimenting with stand- 
ardized tests. 


There is a relatively small number of 
articles and reports under the heading of 
teacher training. This may be due to the 
fact that a large part of such research 
is classified under other headings that 
also apply to certain phases of teacher 
education. 


Research in State Departments of Edu- 
cation.—This report was prepared by 
Carl D. Morneweck of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, based 
on an analysis of reports received from 
research directors in seventeen states that 
have divisions within their departments 
assigned to research work. This review 
covers: (1) the growth of research and 
Statistics divisions, (2) the organization 
of the personnel in this field and the 
equipment available, (3) the operation 
and working of the research divisions, 
(4) outstanding accomplishments during 
the past five years, and (5) handicaps 
to the development of educational re- 
search. 

Research and _ Statis 
tics Division.—An analysis of the direc- 
published by the United States 
Office of Education reveals a substantial 
confidence of the public in this type 
of work, as is indicated by the fact that 
in 1920 two states had distinct research 
divisions 


Growth of 


tories 


and five additional states Op- 


erated statistical divisions. By 1930 








eleven states operated research divisions, 
ones utilized 
1940 
divisions and 


seventeen additional 
division. By 
two states had 
eight additional ones included statistical 


while 
a Statistical twenty- 


research 


units. 


The titles of the individuals in charge 


range from assistant superintendent in 
two states to research specialist and re- 
search associate in others, the most com- 


being 


research 


either supervisor or 
division appears 


with research as the 


title 
director. The 


mon 


as a distinct unit 


only function in thirteen states, but it 


appendages in 
information, 


has various others; 


namely, statistics, surveys, 


or child accounting 


Organization of the Personnel and 


Equipment Available-—The evidence rela- 
tive to personnel indicates that in most 
cases the median number of staff mem- 
bers has been one over a period of years 
However, the median number of clerical 
increased to 


as compared with one in 1936. 


workers has 
1941 


two during 


The line of authority in fourteen of 
the states from which data were obtained 
is direct to the superintendent. In three 
others, however, they are sub-divisions of 
generally 
administration. 


another bureau, involving 


school finance and 


An analysis of the equipment used in- 
dicates that, even though Hollerith ma- 
much of the 


chines are essential for 


work done in modern bureaus of re- 
search, only six have such services avail- 
able in 1941. However, this is an 
increase over the period five years 


calculating ma- 
chines seems to been definitely 
established, but there still is a lack of 
in about half of the states 


previous. The use of 
have 


equipment 
for graphic analysis 
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Operation and Working of Resear 


Divisions.—The division of researc! 


seems to carry the chief responsibility fo 


the origin of studies to be conducted 


followed closely by 
from the state superintendent. In som: 
cases other divisions of the state depart 
ment suggest studies, but this is the 


ception rather than the rule 


A wholesome tendency is manifest 
that cooperation with graduate schoo! 
education in studies of a state-wid 
becoming 
twelve states utilizing this procedure at 


present as compared with eight in 1936 


mature is more prevalent 


The practice of carrying on cooperative 


studies with other professional groups 
interested in education is also 
momentum, being utilized in about two 
thirds of the states. 


gaining 


Research divisions of state depart 
ments of education are also recognizing 
carrying on joint 


State governmenta 


the importance of 
with other 
agencies. This is especially true of 


projects 


organizations as the State Planning Com 
mission in Pennsylvania, the New York 
State Association of Educational Re 
search, and the Tax Study Commission 
appointed by the Governor of Michigan 


The practice of concentration on briet 
studies is still prevalent, with only four 
states conducting comprehensive studies 
regularly. This is probably due to the 
fact that research divisions have so many 
functions to perform that little time and 
attention can be given to problems 
comprehensive in scope. Larger problems 
should be studied, if the division is to 
offer a wider service than giving statis 
information with findings of 
rather limited nature. 


tical 


Suggestions direct 


oe 


: eo 
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ns direct 


In some 


inifest in 
chool 
tate-wid 
revalent 
edure at 
in 1936 
)perative 
Rroups 
gaining 


ut two 


mn brief 
ly four 
studies 
to the 
9 many 
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oblems 


oblems 


me an 
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data utilized in studies almost always 
ude state-wide figures. Only two 
tes state that the sampling technique 
ised frequently, while ten mention it 
n occasional practice. It is encourag- 
g, however, to learn that this device, 
hich is less costly and at the same time 
sents findings more quickly, is utilized 
yre at present than five years previously. 
work of such agencies as Fortune 
zine and The American Institute of 


lic Opinion seems to have awakened - 


search divisions to the potentialities of 

sampling approach. 

The studies deal most frequently with 

ol finance, this tendency being even 
greater in 1941 than in 1936. This type 
f study is followed in frequency by 

se involving pupil accounting. The 
responsibility for this trend probably is 

largely to the fact that financing 
jucation has become more crucial dur- 
ing the past five years. Since problems 
lealing with school enrollment and the 
school census are closely allied to deter- 
nining financial needs of the schools, 
is natural that studies of this nature 
frequent. 

The next most frequent field for in- 
vestigation, but in considerably smaller 
number than the two former ones, deals 
with teacher education, while about one- 
lf of the mention 

lies in the field of guidance, super- 

ion, and curriculum. It is a hopeful 
ndication, that the 
tates mention that, even though prece- 
lence has been given to finance and pupil 
uccounting, more attention will be cen- 
tered in the future on those fields more 
basically affecting the educational prob- 
lems of the individual pupil. 

The most frequent methods of inves- 
tigation are the survey or statistical 


states occasional 


however, various 
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techniques. However, the analysis re- 
veals that other techniques are coming to 
be utilized to a greater extent, even 
though the nature of the data that are 
available in state departments makes it 
more natural to utilize the survey, with 
a statistical approach. 

The publications issued are generally 
brief in nature, due largely to the fact 
that the budgetary limitations restrict re- 
ports to brief treatment. A salutary sign 
is the fact that ten states have definite 
budgetary provision for research publica- 
tions and eleven indicate that they are 
able to publish reports in sufficient quan- 
tity to meet the demand from the field, 
as compared with eight states five years 
previously. 

Outstanding Accomplishments of Di- 
vision During Past Five Years.—Each di- 
rector of research was also asked to give 
the outstanding accomplishment of the 
division during the past years 
Among the most frequent 
studies are the following: 

Five states made comprehensive studies 
of the index of local ability to finance 
education, with the ultimate objective of 


five 
types of 


an equalization program or its refine- 
ment. 
Another wholesome outcome of the 


research program was the outgrowth of 
the regional conferences conducted by 
the United States Office of Education for 
the purpose of unifying state records and 
reporting systems. Florida, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and Vermont men- 
tion this as an outstanding accomplish- 
ment. 

Definite studies of pupil progress on 
the basis of age-grade studies are either 
completed or underway in Alabama, 
Florida, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas. 
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A number of studies have been com- 
pleted in connection with school trans- 
portation in Alabama, Florida, and Utah. 
An outstanding study of transportation 
has been made by the supervisor of pupil 
transportation in Ohio. 

State departments of research, in co- 
operation with the United States Office 
of Education and the W. P. A., made 
studies of local school units in Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, and Tennessee. A similar study 
was also conducted in West Virginia. 

Among the most unique contributions, 
because they represent very desirable 
trends, are the following: (1) Advisory 
committees on research are found in the 
states of Missouri and New York. (2) 
Educational surveys of local school 
systems are under way in Alabama, Ar- 
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kansas, California, Texas, and Wesi Vir. 
ginia. (3) Pennsylvania has compiled 
three hundred suggested studies, of 
which fifteen are being conducted by 
graduate students in five universities, 

Handicaps to Development of Educa. 
tional Research.—The biggest handicap 
to research that developed during the 
past five years was almost unanimously 
the lack of personnel and funds. Several 
states also mention the handicap due to 
the lack of Hollerith equipment. The 
third most frequent detriment was the 
assignment of administrative duties not 
definitely of a research nature that en- 
croach upon valuable time that could be 
used to much better advantage for pur- 
suit of research. Several states also men- 
tion the inadequacy of reports, as well 
as the difficulty of obtaining them 
promptly from the field. 
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